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The following " Stories for Workers " appeared originally 
in the " Church Missionary Juvenile Instructor." In view 
of a too prevalent tendency to surface-effort and surface- 
giving, they were put forth with the belief that even chil- 
dren may be led to realise that the motive, rather than the 
amount of missionary endeavour, is chiefly to be regarded ; 
the foundation in love to Christ, rather than a large display 
of results. 

It was judged by some friends of the Church Missionary 
Society that it might be desirable to collect the stories now 
selected for republication in a permanent form. With the 
hope of their carrying to the children of homes which they 
have not hitherto entered a message of reminder and en- 
couragement, this suggestion has been followed out in the 
little volume now presented to the reader. 

Jugiist, 1872. 
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MY MISSIONARY BOX AND I. 




HOW I OBTAINED IT. 

j|HEN I wa3 about ten years old, a great event occurred 
in my life. I was given a room to myself. It was 
not by any means a large one. On the contrary, 
it was exceedingly small ; but then I was exceedingly small 
too ; so that, all things being considered, we suited each other 
very well. How welll remembermy first taking possession of it ! 
The tiny bed, the small table and chair, the little chest of 
drawers, on which stood the minutest looking-glass that I have 
ever seen, and the view from the window of the great sea 
tossing and tumbling up the cove at the bottom of the garden, 
with a sort of congratulation on my new dignity in the voices 
of the waves. How well I remember the grown-up feeling with 
which I hung my watch (it had been given me on my last 
birthday, and cost sixpence) by the side of my bed, before 
I went to sleep, and pretended to myself that it was real, and 
would go ; and my awaking and lying in bed repeating to 
myself the lines I had learnt the week before in the school- 
room — 

** I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute." 

1 
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After wUch followed a slight adaptation of my own^* 

From the bednde as far as the door 
I am lord of — — 

But I could not get any further ; so I abandoned th^ en- 
deavour, and began to wish that I had more ornaments for 
my new apartment. 

Over and over I rehearsed the catalogue of my possessions. 
My best Bible and Prayer-book ; ten books, besides some tracts 
and small volumes with paper covers, which, I settled, didn't 
count ; a small glass-case with divisions containing shells ; a 
large picture with birds of all sizes, from an ostrich to a 
humming-bird, which I intended should match on one side 
of the room, a map of Palestine on the other ; a half-hour 
glass, and aworkbox. I wanted something to look orna- 
mental on the mantelpiece, but there was nothing but these ; 
and though I settled that I would put flowers there when I 
had them, still they were but transitory possessions, and I 
wanted something solid and sensible, and grown-up looking. 

That afternoon we went to see some young friends, and of 
course visited their rooms, peeped into their books, compared 
oxir birthdays, found out " how much lessons " they did, and 
ascertained the exact difference in our ages. 

^ What nice things you have 1" I said, looking round Ellen's 
room. " Who gave you that desk 1" 

" Oh that was from mamma on my birthday : isn't it a 
beauty ? And in here — ^what do you think is in here V* 

I guessed^ but could not tell, only faintly hazarding — 
'* money." 

" No, not money. It is a secret drawer. Look, I touch 
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this spring, and out it jumps. I could hide anything in here; 
and no one would find it out." 

I sighed, and looked on longingly. To have a desk was a 
great deal ; but to have a desk with a secret drawer was, I 
said to myself, to reach a pinnacle of happiness to which I 
could not expect to attain. 

" This is money," said Ellen, shutting up the desk, and 
taking up a small green box which stood on the chimney- 
piece. " Feel how heavy it is." 

I shook it knowingly, and said it was indeed. " And who 
gave you thisl" I inquired. "Did you buy if?" 

" Oh no ; I had it given me," was the reply. " Every one 
who collects for the Missionary Society has one ; and I have 
been collecting for nearly a year. They are given away 
after the meeting. There are some large ones. I think they 
are more for grown-up people, and they take more to fill. I 
chose a little one." 

" I wonder whether I could have one," was my immediate 
inquiry, while I fear that a thought of an ornament for my 
new room came into my mind. 

" Of course you can, if your parents let you T)ecome a col- 
lector. Papa and mamma each give me a penny a week, and 
the boys a penny a month, and my aunts sometimes put some 
silver in. I expect that it will be almost full when it is 
opened at the meeting." 

"And how much do you put in?" I asked, with much inte- 
rest, feeling that I, to my box, would stand very much in the 
same relation as Ellen to hers. 

" Oh, now and then I put in a little. At first I did oflener ; 
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but lately Tye been saying up for some garden tools, and so 
Tve not had mncb to spare." 

A comfojrtable idea crossed my mind that the maintenance 
of a Missionary-box need not be an expensive undertaking on 
my part, and that Ellen did not seem to give up much for 
hers, while it was yet getting heavier all the week. Besides, 
it seemed to me rather a grown-up thing to have ; and I thought 
that as we were a large party at home, I would venture on one 
of the larger and older-looking kind, if I could get one at all. 

It so happened that in the evening, after we had gone home, 
a notice arrived, and was read out by our father, of the yearly 
Juvenile Church Missionary Meeting, which, if fine, would be 
held out of doors in some gardens near us, and, if wet, in the 
Town-hall. 

" You would like to go," he added, addressing us all seven. 

" 0, yes," we replied ; " and papa," I added, " do let me be 
a collector, and have a Missionary-box." 

",When did you begin to think of this, Graciel" he inquired. 

" This afternoon, papa : Ellen Ayrton has one, and it's nearly 
full" 

" We will see about it," was all the reply which I then re- 
ceived ; but when I went to his study to wish him good night, 
I found an opportunity for repeating my wish to him and to 
my mother, who was present ; and again I said, " I wish you 
and mamma vrovld promise to let me have a Missionary-box." 

" Do you know what it is for, Graciel" was his question, as 
I sat on his knee. 

" Yes, papa, to collect money for sending Missionaries to the 
heathen." 
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" And does my little Gracie care so macli for flie teathen 
who know nothing of Jesna, as to want to deny herself to help 
to send the good newsl" 

I am afraid that there was very little question of self-denial 
in my mind, as regarded the heathen or any one else ; that if 
the real honest truth had been told, I should have said, *' I 
want a box to look nice in my new room, and I want one be- 
cause it's rather a grown-up thing to have ; and I shall like 
to feel it getting heavier, and to see if I can't collect as much 
as Ellen Ayrton." But still I thought I was sorry for the 
heathen, and wished to help them as well as I could ; and so, 
without thinking myself, or meaning to be, deceitful, I an- 
swered, " Yes, papa." 

It made me feel rather uncomfortable when he and my mo- 
ther said something very serious about my asking God to bless 
me in beginning to help in His work, and about my not under- 
taking it from any but the true motive ; but I told myself that 
I really was extremely soiry for the natives of the countries 
where children were given to crocodiles, and women were 
burnt at their husband's funerals ; and I went to bed in great 
spirits at having received permission to hold a Missionary-box 
of my own. 

And when the day of the meeting came I was very shy and 
pleased at papa's taking my hand, and saying, I wished to 
become a collector ; and at my full name, Grace Mary Charlton^ 
being written down by a gentieman, who let me choose one 
of the large white boxes for my own. And after Ellen had 
poured out of hers the sum of one pound seven and sixpencoi 
and had been patted on the head approvingly by the same 
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gentleman, I detenu ined, on occasion of the next meeting, to 
have at least one pound eight shillings in mine. 

II. 

HOW I QUARRELLED WITH IT. 

A LADY who had been at the meeting, and who was full of 
nods and smiles for everybody, had said in our hearing, when 
1 came up to receive my box, and when Ellen opened hers, 
that it was very gratifying to see us " so anxious to help for- 
ward the good work;" and I had felt rather flattered and 
pleased at being supposed to be so earnest in the matter, and 
had said to myself, that as far as I was concerned it was truly 
in every respect very gratifying indeed. Here was I in pos- 
session of a fine new box, a standing ornament for my cherished 
little room, with a pleasant sensation that I was going to be 
of some use in collecting for a good object, with a little feel- 
ing of dignity in the idea that my name was written down in 
the gentleman's register, and would very probably some day 
be printed amongst those of the juvenile collectors belonging 
to the Trinity Church Association, and with a promise froln 
the same gentleman that I should receive, in my new capacity, 
a present, quarterly, of a small book with many pictures, called 
the " Church Missionary Token." 

Most of my sisters and brothers were older than myself, 
and from them I had not the least chance of receiving any 
additional respect or admiration on the occasion ; indeed I had 
felt very indignant against my brother Frank, who had told 
me that he thought I was " shamming for the sake of the box." 
Perhaps he had hit the mark more closely than I liked ; for 
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l)rotliers and sisters really know and understand each other a 
great deal better, generally speaking, than do their parents at 
teachers. 

But Willie and Jessie, who were the youngest, looked at 
my new possession with the greatest respect, and were so inte- 
rested in it that I was very kind, and did not remind them 
that I was older than they were, and therefore advanced to 
this dignity ; but helped to explain to them that the money 
was to go in at the mouth, and would afterwards result in 
clergymen and teachers for black people who did not know 
that Grod made theuL Then we all looked at the picture of 
the Rev. John Devasagayam, as represented on the front of 
my new box, in the act of addressing his native congregation 
— men on one side, and women on the other ; and agreed that 
it would be very nice to sit on the floor in church instead of 
in pews. We were a long time spelling out his name, and 
trying to pronounce it ; and we thought how odd it would be 
if that were ours instead of Charlton, and put our own names 
before it, by way of experiment, which lively entertainment 
lasted for some time. 

Later on in the evening, after tea, came a ceremonial which 
I felt to be a very impoi-tant one — ^that of putting the first 
penny in the box. I dedicated one of my own as a beginning; 
and every one was kind enough to look on as it broke tho 
paper across the slit, and jumped in, as Frank said, like a 
mouse into a trap. Then my mother gave a fourpenny-piece, 
and our governess gave another ; and my brothers and sisters 
each of them put in something, while a ringing sound from 
within seemed to welcome each new comer to the family party 

1—3 
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assembling in these new quarters, with an assurance that th6 
rest were very glad indeed to see it there. 

I was delighted with the general effect of my new posses- 
sion as a centre ornament on the chimney-piece of my room, 
giving a finish to the whole ; and for many days, and until I 
grew accustomed to it, I cast glances of complacency towards 
it. But it was just this growing accustomed to it which was 
the danger. There it stood — open-mouthed and ready to be 
supplied ; but the first very faint impulse to be useful having 
passed away, I ceased to make myself at all anxious as to its 
contents; only now and then saying to myself that there 
would be plenty of time to ask for more money before the 
annual meeting came round again. 

My first prickings of conscience began on occasion of my 
receiving the " Quarterly Token" promised to me at the meet- 
ing. I felt as if I hardly deserved it, and looked at my ^lis- 
sionary-box with a feeling of seK-condemnation. On that very 
evening my mother came into my room, after I was in bed, 
and placed her candle on the chimney-piece, thus making the 
features of the Eev. John Devasagayam very conspicuous. 

" How does the Missionary-box get on, Gracie?" was her 
inquiry. 

I answered, rather shamefacedly, that I had very little 
money. 

"You have threepence a week, Gracie," was her reply; 
" besides, dear child, you know what you had when you asked 
for the box." 

I did not answer for a minute. When I did, it was to re- 
mind my mother that I. had lately given Jessie a birthday 
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present, and that I was now saving up my money for a book 
on which I had set my heart. 

" Of course your allowance is your o^vn," said my mother ; 
" and if you cannot spare any of it to send good news to 
those who are in darkness, you know best, Gracie. If you 
would like to earn money for your box, however, I will let 
you do so ; and if you really care about the matter, you had 
better think over my offer." 

I was again silent. Once we had all agreed to earn money 
to pay rent for a poor old woman who was ill and in distress, 
and for a week had gone without butter and sugar, our parents 
giving us the price of them at the end ; and I had a vivid 
remembrance of how disagreeable I had found it, and of how 
gladly, when the arrangement waa concluded, we returned to 
the good things we had renounced. Moreover, at Missionary 
meetings, I had heard stories of children who sold their rab- 
bits and their kittens for the Missionary Society, or who in- 
vented plans for bringing in money ; and I always wondered 
that they should care so much for people whom they would 
never see, and who lived so far away. For the idea of my 
denying myself, which is the real secret of true giving, had, 
as you have seen, but little place in my thoughts. 

My mother only added one word. It was this — " When 
my child knows how great a thing it is to have Jesus for her 
own Saviour, she will care more for sending the news of Him 
to others." 

She left me uneasy, vexed, and angry with myself and my 
Missionary-box. How stupid I had been, I said, to burden 
myself with a thing that always had its mouth wide open to 
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he fed, and was never satisfied. I made another collection in 
the family the next day, or rather tried to make it; for when I 
asked my brothers and sister's, they answered by inquiring how 
much I gave myself; and I went to my room much ashamed. 

And, little by little, I came to have quite a spite against 
that box which I had so much desired. When I received my 
weekly allowance, or when a present came in the form of 
money, and I resisted an impulse to give a portion of it, its 
presence condemned me. I always fancied that the Eev. John 
Devasagayam was preaching not so much to his native congre- 
gation as at me ; that he knew all about my real motives and 
my indiflference to the work which the box and he represented, 
and that he was reproaching me for it. I had a great mind to 
turn his fiEice to the wall, only unfortunately there was a printed 
statement at the back concerning Missionary need, which would 
have condemned me still more, and would have been less orna- 
mental ; and when the next " Quarterly Token" arrived, and 
my brothers and sisters asked me whether I had collected a 
farthing a week or a penny a month, and whether my box was 
now too heavy for me to carry from my room, I heartily wished 
I had had nothing to do in the matter, and looked upon it 
rather as an enemy than as a fiiend. 

ni. 

HOW WE LOST SIGHT OF EAOH OTHEB. 

There was no doubt about it : we were on very bad terms 
with each other, though the fault was altogether on my side. 
After my last failure in the matter of a collection, and an in- 
9Jden1;al i?ieeting with my Mend, Ellen Ayrton, who told xfie 
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that her box was filling fast, and wished to know how mind 
was getting on, I made a spasmodic effort to earn some money, 
which would help to increase its weight. My mother kept her 
promise of helping me to do so ; and as all the lesson-books 
in the schoolroom required fresh covers, I was allowed to 
undertake the office, and, after an afternoon devoted to 
brown paper and paste, had a shilling of my own, which, 
having changed into pence, I very complacently deposited in 
my Missionary-box, finishing up with a good shake, in which 
I was delighted to feel it was much heavier than before. 

A visit from two great aunts followed ; and, on my applying 
to them, they very liberally put in half-a-crown each, so that I 
was not altogether in despair of rivalling Ellen, when, in the 
course of months, we should open our respective stores at the 
meeting. And I said to myself, when a sense of the unwor- 
thiness of such a motive brought on a sudden uneasiness of 
conscience, that I was reaUy very glad thus to help forward 
the work among the heathen, and that very possibly the sum 
which I collected might be the very sum wliich would 
result in good to a native who might eventually become a 
catechist, and at last, very possibly, a Missionary. 

Things were in this state when our family was thrown into 
great anxiety by the appearance among us of scarlet fever. 
A servant was the first to be taken ill ; and almost immedi- 
ately after, Jessie, my favourite sister, sickened, and was re- 
moved from us all into the nursery wing of the house, which 
we were none of us allowed to enter. I was shut out from 
my own little room, which was next to the nursery, and ob- 
liged to shave that of my sisters ; while my mother, who was 
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Constantly with Jessie, was as mach cut off from ns as the 
invalid, as she feared bringing the infection among ns. 

" Is it very dangerous f " I asked, as my governess and I 
watched the doctor's carriage drive up the sweep. 

" Very dangerous sometimes," was the reply ; " but I hope 
that dear Jessie will only have it lightly." 

" Do people often die of it 1" I inquired further. 

"Sometimes, when they have it badly," answered Miss 
Austin ; " but, you see, Jane is getting well, and we must 
trust that Jessie will get well too." 

An intense anxiety for Jessie took possession of me, to- 
gether with a strange, undefined feeling that, for the first time, 
the reality of sickness and danger had come among us as 
subjects not to be evaded. I hung about the passage leading 
to the nursery-flight of stairs, when we were freed from the 
schoolroom with an inexpressible eagerness, and was not a 
little comforted, when, after a few days, we were told that our 
sister was recovering, although it would be weeks before we 
would be allowed to see her. 

It was three weeks after that a strange feeling of illness and 
uneasiness came over me. I could not think what was the 
matter, and at first did not like to tell any one, lest I should 
be thought by my brothers and sisters to be " shamming " in 
order to be laid up, and to have black currant jelly and 
barley-water, and story-books instead of lessons in the school- 
room. But in the middle of a strange night of dreaming and 
tossing, I woke up to find Miss Austin standing by my side, 
and saying, "Gracio, what is the matter 1" And the next 
day found mo trau.srerred to the large nursery, with mamma 
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and a strange nurse sitting with me by turns, and shading the 
light from my eyes, while Jessie's voice in the same room told 
me that we need be no longer separated. 

"Is it the same scarlet fever as Jessie's?" I asked, as well 
as my parched throat would allow me to speak. 

" Yes, dear Gracie," was my mother's answer, " and we must 
ask God to carry you through it as He has carried her. You 
see she is able to walk about again." 

" But, mamma, people sometimes die of it : Miss Austin 
said so. Suppose I were to die." 

My mother did not tell me I was foolish to have such 
fancies, or say that there was no danger. She knew too well 
that such comfort does not take away the fear of death. But 
she answered me quite quietly, "It would be a terrible thought, 
Gracie, if Jesus had not died for you. Nothing else can bring 
us any comfort when we are afraid." 

I did not answer, but lay perfectly still. The nurse said I 
was dozing ; but I was not in the least sleepy ; I lay thinking, 
thinking, thinking as I had never thought before. 

For the first time I was feeling real illness; and the 
thought that I might be going to die stared pie in the face. 
I had always put away thoughts of death when they had 
come to me before, and had said to myself that only grown- 
up people, and children in books like " Pike's Early Piety," 
and " Janeway's Token for Children," were in the way of 
dying. But here I was — not a good child in a book, but, as 
I well knew, a very sinful child, selfish, careless, unsaved ; 
and what would become of me if I died ? Every other care 
concerning me belonged to my parents ; but they could not 
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save me now. I felt — and the throbbing of fever made me 
feel more intensely than ever — ^that this was a matter which 
lay entirely between me and God. People had sometimes 
called me " a good child." I knew a great many hymns and 
chapters by heart, and liked my lessons, and did them well. 
But something within told me that I could not plead my good 
memory or knowledge of the Bible before God. On the con- 
trary, everything seemed to condemn me that I remembered. 
" The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the people 
that forget God." On and on those words repeated them- 
selves in my mind — all through the night, when I tossed 
deliriously on my bed, all through the day which followed ; 
while my one silent prayer was, " God, don't let me die !" 
I had not cared for God ; I had not loved Him; I had only 
said prayers to him, and had never prayed ; and my parents 
had thought I knew how I was to be saved, but I had never 
really known, and now I was not safe. 

That day my father came to see me, after the doctor had 
gone away. He looked very grave and sad. "Papa," I 
whispered, " do you think I shall die V* 

" I trust not, dear Gracie," was his answer ; " but our Hea- 
venly Father loves you better even than we do, and He knows 
best. Jesus is a Good Shepherd who died for His sheep, 
and He will carry the lambs in His arms, whatever the path 
may be." 

Yes, if I were one of His kmbs ; but I knew, I knew I 
was not. I wished my father would not speak as if I were, 
and I felt that I must tell him the worst. 

•* But Pm not good at all, papa," I said ; " Pm not in the 
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least safe. IVe not liked saying my prayers, or chiHch, or 
anything. When you've been reading the prayers, I've been 
doing sums in my head very often, or saying over my lessons 
to see if they were right. I don't know how I'm ever to be 
forgiven. I told Frank I didn't love him the other day, and I 
once read one of our common story-books on a Sunday, and — ** 

My father stopped short my list of confessions, which he 
feared would tire me. He had taken for granted that I 
knew just what I wanted to know — ^how to be saved — be- 
cause I had so many texts by heart, and could answer Bible ques- 
tions quickly ; and he seemed half surprised at my ignorance. 

" Suppose you were going up a steep hill, Gracie, and had 
a very heavy load on your back, and that I were to take it from 
you and carry it, how much of it would remain for you to carry]" 

" None at all," I answered. 

" Suppose you had been naughty, and were to be punished, 
and Frank wished to take your punishment for you — ** 

" Frank wouldn't," I put in quickly. 

" Well, suppose Ernest said he would be punished instead 
of you, and I allowed it — " 

" I wouldn't let him," I interrupted again. 

"Yes, but suppose you did let him; how much of the pun- 
ishment would come on you?" 

" None," I said, " if he took it quite all." 

Then my father told me as simply as if I had been little 
Willie, that my great load was sin, and that Jesus had come 
down from heaven, and become of the same flesh and blood 
as I, in order to carry it for me — ^in order to take every bit of 
punishment instead of me. He told me that I had only to 
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go to Him with my whole heart, and tell Him all about my 
sins, and ask Him to let His blood-shedding be the punish- 
ment for me, and that He would hear me, and His death 
would be counted for mine. And he said texts that I had 
known all my life — " The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all," " The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin," 
" Who Himself bare our sins in His own body on the tree," — 
but which I had never really understood, and which showed 
me exactly what I wanted — that I might be saved, in spite 
of all my wickedness, because of His great love in taking the 
punishment I deserved instead of me. 

The nurse asked my father not to tire me ; but he. knew, 
and I knew, that this was like a glass of cold water to a bur- 
dened, thirsty soul ; that the thought that I might be saved 
by just taking hold of what Christ has done for me was the 
best medicine that could be given me ; and when he went 
away I tried for the first time in my life to lay my sins on 
Jesus. 

IV. 
HOW WE BECAME FRIENDS. 

Many weeks had passed away. I had been very, very ill ; 
then very weak ; then very hungry ; and was at last beginning 
to be quite welL Jessie had long ago recovered ; and the 
time had come when, all fear of infection being over, I was 
allowed to go back to my own little room, and to mix with 
my brothers and sisters again. 

How delighted I was to return to that small chamber in 
which were my various cherished possessions I I stood at the 
window, looking out at the summer sky, and at the blue 
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smiling sea as it laughed and sparkled up the coye, and 
thought over all that had happened since I was last thero^ 
and wondered how I should get on now. 

For I felt that a great change had come to my life. I had 
faced death for the first time^ and had been terror-fitricken ; 
Ihadleamt that the reason why Jesus died had been to take for, 
and instead of, me, all that my guilt had deserved; and that 
no condemnation remains if we come and lay our sins on Him 
who for us fought the great battle with death, and conquered. 
And I wanted to try— oh, very, very much — to please Him 
who had died for me. I envied the women in the Gospels who 
had gone about with Him; and had done things for Him; and 
wished that I could do something very particular to show Him 
that I loved Him more than I could tell for coining to save me. 

I was trying : He knew it. That morning Frank had been 
teasing me, and had called me " baby ;" and I had tried not 
to answer, and would not tell of him, though I had felt a 
great desire to do so. And I was trying to pray to God 
really; and I felt that He heard me, and would not think me 
too unimportant to be attended to. And I determined with- 
in myself that when my elder brothers or sisters told me how 
little and young I was, I would not be angry, but would try 
to be kind and gentle ; for though we all loved each other 
very much in a [general way, there were sometimes quarrels 
and irritating words in the schoolroom and garden, in which 
I had too often borne a part. 

And then the thought came to my mind,'' Suppose I had died 
without knowing about Jesus. Suppose papa had not known 
what to say to me when I was so lightened. Suppose we 
had no Bible, and had never been told we might go to Him 
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and be forgiven. Oh, what should I have donel What 
should I have done in those tossing nights of fever and trou- 
ble? I hardly dared to thing of it, and put my finger on 
the words my father had marked in my own little Bible, 
" The Lord hath laid on Eim the iniquity of us all" with a sort 
of necessity for making sure — quite sure — of " the strength of 
my salvation." 

" How dreadful," I thought, " it must be to live in coun- 
tries where death comes without any one to tell of Jesus 
Christ. Suppose I had been a heathen child, perhaps some 
charms would have been brought to me, or they would have 
sacrificed to some idol to make me well again. But no one 
would have told me about Jesus." 

With which thought I turned round, and my eye lighted 
on my Missionary-box. There it was in its old place ; there 
was the Rev. John Devasagayam, preaching away to his na- 
tives as busily as ever ; and there was the open mouth of the 
box preaching to me, and saying, " Gracie Charlton, think what 
He whom you call your Saviour has done for you. Will you 
not try and send the good news about Him to those very 
heathen of whom you were just now thinking ? They are ill, 
and die by hundreds : and unless Christian people send mes- 
sengers to bring them the good news which you have heard, 
they die without any hope, and without any knowledge that 
' whosoever beHeveth on Jesus Christ shall not perish, but 
shall have everlasting Hfe.' " 

I almost felt as if that Missionary-box, or the Eev. John 
Devasagayam himself, had spoken to me with a real, sound- 
ing voicQ; as for the first time it flashed upon me that I had 
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never known the real meaning of giving— had never denied my- 
self in the least for One who gave Himself for me. And with 
the words written on the top of the box, the full reminder 
came to me of all I had received, — " Ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; how that, though He was rich, yet for 
your sakes He became poor, that ye through His poverty 
might become rich." 

Yes, I had been made very rich indeed, but I had never 
denied myself of anything to bring to others the same riches. 
A flush of shame came to my cheeks when I remembered why 
I had asked for this very Missionary-box— that it might look 
nice in my room — that I might be like Ellen Ayrton — ^that 
my name might appear as a collector — ^while I fancied that I 
cared for the heathen all the time. And now — now that I 
saw the one true reason, the only mainspring and motive of 
giving — ^I felt as if I was fax too much honoured in being 
allowed a Missionary-box of my own, into which such offerings 
as I could bring might be placed to send news of salvation to 
others. 

I am not going in this place to tell you how much there 
was in it when it was opened at the yearly meeting ; but I 
may tell you how many ways of earning money I discovered 
and was aided in by my parents. The self-denial of giving 
up a half-holiday, or an hour or two of playtime, was not a 
very great one ; and such tasks as those of sorting hbrary 
books, collecting and arranging periodicals for binding, exe- 
cuting what I called *^ orders " for such needlework handi- 
crafts as I understood, became very pleasant when I knew 
that I was thus allowed to earn something for my Mis- 
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sionary-box, to which, in time, others of our pai-ty became 
contributors. 

When it was opened, my parents and I agreed that it would 
be safer and better that the money should not be entered in 
my own name, but as from "A Collector:" and ever since, 
when I have been careless or flagging in my desire to bring 
to others the good news of Jesus, the same question has 
come to my mind which came in that day long ago, " Sup- 
pose I had never been told of Jesus, how should I dare to 
think of dying 1" • • • • 

And now that I have told you this story — ^I want to ask 
ym this same question. Have you — you, who are reading 
these words at this moment — found Jesus Christ yet as your 
own Saviour? I do not ask "Do you know a5(m^ Jesus 1" 
but " Do you hww Him?" K you do not, I pity you very 
much. I think it must be so terrible to feel that death may 
come to you at any moment, and that you have not laid your 
sins on Him who alone can save you, by taking them on Him- 
self in your stead. Do stop for a moment now, just while 
you are reading this, and ask yourself if you are safe, because 
His. And if you are not, determine that you will go to Him 
yourself and be saved, for He will not cast you out. 

Then you will find out the real reason for giving. "We 
love Him, because He first loved us." " If Christ so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another." " If any man see his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
towards him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?" And 
when you know tb*s true motive for giving, then you and your 
Missionaiy-box will become true friends. 




''HE DIDN'T MIND THE SIGNAL.' 

A NORTH-OOUNTBY STOEY. 



THIRLSTONB. 

[}F yon could pay a visit to Thirlstone, up in the North 
of England, you would not call it a pretty place. 
Manufacturing towns very seldom are; and Thirls- 
tone is such a town. All along the streets you pass by tall 
factories with many windows, inside which you hear creaking 
cranks and whirring wheels, each getting through as much 
work as hundreds of pairs of hands. If it were not for the 
bales of linen and doth in the warehouses, you might fancy 
that all their clamour, like the busy chatter of some noisy 
people, ended in smoke ; so thickly does this last pour out 
&om the tall chimneys which look as if, high in the £t, they 
kept up a quiet gossip in their own language about all the 
doings in the factories below. 

All round Thirlstone there are coal mines. When the Eev. 
Ernest Gardner, the new rector, came there from his parish 
in the country, his little boy asked his father why half the 
men were chimney-sweeps. Johnny did not know, what he 
soon learned to understand, about the hard lives which the 
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Colliers lead down underground. Those deep shafts and opeil- 
ings into the caverns and galleries to which descend, day after 
day, husbands, fathers, and brothers from the long rows of 
small houses, all exactly like each other, stretching from Thirl- 
etone to the moors, were places full of wonder to him, and 
would be the same to all our south-country children could 
they see them. And it is about George Bryan, a collier lad 
who lived in one of these very houses, and whose daily work 
was down in the coal mines, that you will read in the story 
which I am about to tell you, and which, perhaps, some of 
its readers may turn into being something like a true one. 

George was the only big boy of the Bryan family ; and at 
six o'clock every morning he used to go down with his father 
into the deep coal mine to labour, with hundreds of other men 
and boys, to send up food for the factory furnaces and for our 
comfortable fires. A collier's is a rough life, and George's was 
a rough home. Day after day, and week after week, he and 
his pickaxe went down the shaft in the " cage" or lift by 
which miners descend to the passages or galleries underneath ; 
and on Sundays he did not seem to care much for getting to 
the Thirlstone Sunday School, which was nearly a mile off. 
George didn't think himself clean enough; and it was too 
much trouble. " When a lad's worked hard all week," he 
would say, " Sabbath's best for taking things quiet." But he 
was a kind sort of fellow all the same to his little brothers 
and sisters. When his father or mother tossed him a four- 
penny piece out of the weekly wages which he always brought 
them for his own support, he would often let the children 
drag him to the nearest stall at which apples and sugarnstick 
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were sold, and would divide amongst the six of them what he 
could afford to buy. And when, about a year before the arri- 
val of Mr. Gardner at Thirlstone, he had a very narrow escape 
of his life, and was brought up only half alive out of the pit, 
almost the first thing he knew was that the whole half-dozen 
were crying round him, and that Tommy's voice was shrilly 
sounding sorrow in the words, " He said he'd take us all to 
the wild beast show an' he'd got time on Saturday night, and 
feyther'd give us the coppers ;'* a cry which was changed into 
a great deal of glad capering about, when Tommy saw that his 
brother was gradually recovering, and heard him ask what they 
were all about. 

And as it is with this very adventure of George's that this 
story is concerned, I will tell you the history of it at once. 

II. 

''danger, lads! ply for tour lives!'* 

All those who have heard anything about coal mines know 
that great dangers attend the miners in their work — dangers, 
however, to which they grow often so accustomed as to think 
very little about them. 

One of these follows an explosion, however slight. A cer- 
tain deadly gas or bad au*, called by the miners the " after- 
damp," collects ; and unless they have time to save themselves, 
either meets them or pursues them; and if they have not 
strength to reach the shaft, very soon puts out their lives, or, 
in other words, suffocates them. 

During the last few years, terrible stories have come to us 
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from the North of England, of hundreds of lives lost from 
such explosions ; and it was one day when he was working 
away with his pick at a far part of the mine, that immediately 
after a sound as of a cannon's going off not very far from him, 
a cry reached George's ears of "Danger, lads ! Fly for your 
UvesI" 

Along the dark galleries he ran towards the mouth of the 
pit, his miner's lamp dimly showing him the way ; while on 
before him he knew that troops of his fellow-workers were 
also rushing to the' foot of the shaft. 

" We'll mebbe win through yet," he heard from some of the 
foremost; while from those behind him a murmur reached his 
ear, ** The choke-damp's after us faster than we can run. Say 
your prayers, lads, while ye've time." 

" It's for my life !" was George's one thought, as he endea- 
voured to catch up the foremost in the race for escape. He 
knew that he was gaining upon them. He heard them getting, 
party by party, into the cage let down from the friends above ; 
he almost fancied that he heard a cheer as they were drawn 
up safely, while a terrible silence made lum fear for those be- 
hind. The after-damp had reached them, was mounting above 
their breathing level — the deadly enemy from which, had 
they but fled earlier, they might have been saved. Suffo- 
cated in ranks, he knew they were falling behind him, and 
then, just as he came within sight of the last of those wlio 
had reached the bottom of the shaft, a sense of suftbcation 
had come to him too, and staggering forward, he had fallen 
unconsciously to the ground, from which state he had wakened 
up to find every one at the top of the pit anxiously trying 
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to restore him, and to hear Tommy's lamentation as before 
described. 

When George quifce came to himself, he had to learn how, 
although all had declared that there was no chance of any one 
else's being alive down below, James Otterley had stood to it 
that he would go down all the same, on the chance of saving 
any of the poor fellows, whom everybody believed to be lost. 
They told James that it would be at the risk of his own life; 
that a second explosion, which had taken place after George 
had become unconscious, had made it impossible for a soul to 
escape; but he was not to be refused. James was a brave, 
kind companion to the men with whom he worked, and he 
was bent on doing his best to save, at least if he coald, any 
who might have escaped ; and into the deep well of death 
they slowly and carefully let him down, waiting eagerly for 
the sound of the signal-bell, which should tell them that the 
cage might be drawn up again. 

Nearly at the last point of life was poor George, when his 
strong, kind deliverer lifted him up and got him into the 
cage ; and very nearly was James himself smothered by the 
poisonous air which had gathered, as they had warned him, 
in such quantities that he had barely time to escape, and to 
give the signal to his mates that they should draw him up as 
fast as they could. And you will believe that, from that time, 
George Bryan had reasons of his own for holding fast and finp 
to his ftiend and deliverer, James Otterley. 
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"you had better comb now.** 

It waa Bome months after the hurial of the poor fellows who 
lost their lives in the Thirlstone Hill explosion, and the re- 
opening of the mine, that a stranger was seen walking past 
the shaft, after the day's work of the colliers had come to an 
end. He seemed to have a friendly way with the men, who 
answered his questions, and who told him a little of the his- 
tory which you have been reading ; and by and by a dozen or 
more gathered round him, as he talked to them of their work 
and its dangers. 

** You were one of those, then, who just got away in time?'* 
he said to the man who had been foremost in describing to 
him the terrors of the explosion. 

" Not a minute too soon," was Brown's answer ; " it were a 
close run for bare life." 

" And you were the very lad that was saved by Otterley, 
were you not?" continued the visitor, looking at George, who 
was pushed forward towards him, and who said that he was 
that same, and was as nigh gone as could be, before James laid 
hold of him. 

" You must have felt it very strange, being so near death,** 
he continued. " I suppose you didn't lose much time after the 
alarm was given — that you ran as men only can run when they 
flee for their lives?" 

" There weren't no grass having time to grow under our feet, 
as I know on," said one of the men, with a laugh. 
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"And yet," lie went on, "isn't it strange. that there's an 
alarm sounded now that not just a mine, but the earth itself 
is to be burned up, and people are told to flee while they can ; 
and there are such hundreds and thousands who have heard 
of * foe ever and ever/ and who yet go on taking no heed of 
the warning] 

" I was living that way myself!" he continued, " troubling 
myself very little about where my for ever and ever was to be 
passed, just like one of your mates whistling down there be- 
fore the explosion, when there sounded an alarm in my ears. 
It was just this, ' Flee from the wrath to come!' You see, I 
felt down in my own heart that things weren't all right for 
what must come after death. My accounts weren't square for 
the end of my life. Well, at first I wouldn't take any notice. 
I kept on, like many a man who had got an uneasy thought 
in his mind, and wouldn't let it work. But it did all the same. 
I couldn't get rid of it. Fob ever and ever seemed to stare 
me in the face wherever I went ; and then I thought I might 
be struck down like one of your poor fellows with the choke- 
damp after him, and never get saved at all. 

" Well, at last I said to myself, it's no use going on like * 
this — ^I must try and win on for heaven. So I began to ask 
myself how — as a man in a strange mine might inquire the 
way to the shaft where he could get pulled up out of the 
chance of the death down below. I had a conscience, enough, 
like one of your miners' lamps, to show me that I wasn't there 
yet ; but you see I wanted some one to tell me how to get 
there. Well, you know there's a Book given us to tell us the 
way to be saved; as much as there are rules and regulations for 
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the pit work here at Thirlstone — a Book which every one may 
read who chooses. Here it is," and he drew a Testament out 
of his pocket. " Now this was what showed me the way to 
be saved, * The Son of Man is come to seek and to save that 
which was lost:' and this, 'That He by the grace of God 
should taste death for every man :' and this, *The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin :' and this, * Come imto 
me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.' These seemed like telling me the way to the 
shaft ; but there again, I seemed to want to get hold of the cage 
lor being drawn up out of the horrible pit of sin and death, 
but not to see how; and then — shall I tell you what I did?" 

" Don't mind if you do," said one of the hearers. 

" Well, I couldn't all by myself ; but was pretty nigh as 
stupefied by my own guilt as George here was when the after- 
damp got hold of him. And then I found what the Lord of 
Glory had done for me. It was a bit like Otterley, who ven- 
tured his life for his friends, only the Lord gave up his alto- 
gether for us. God the Father couldn't break His holy Word, 
that * The soul that sinneth it shall die.' He wouldn't pass 
by your sin and mine, and take no notice of it ; because, you 
see, that punishment had to be given which sin deserved. So 
He gave His own Son to take that punishment instead of us. 
That is what He did on the cross. When He cried, ' It is 
finished,' it was all done. * All we like sheep have gone astray, 
and turned every one to his own way ; but the Lord laid on 
Him the iniquity of us alL' 

" Now, if a man's punishment has all been taken for him, 
how much remains for his share?" 
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" None at all, that I can see," was the answer from one of 
the men, who was bending forward. 

" And if the debt has all been paid for any dne that's had 
it hanging like a stone round bis neck, what claim has the 
creditor against him V* 

" Never so much as a farthing," put in Greorge, who had 
been listening with eyes and ears to something which might, 
he felt, be the very thing that, since his narrow escape, he had 
wanted to know about. 

'* You're right again," was the reply ; " and that's just the 
way with us, and with our sins. God's own dear Son's punish- 
ment, in our stead, paid our debt to the last farthing. His 
Father loves to think that He can pardon all our guilt for His 
sake. His pardon is just the lift let down into the pit of sin 
and misery, in which you and I are by nature. When we take 
hold of that, when we get to the Lord and lay our sins on 
Him, we're dmwn up into forgiveness and peace, like the free 
air and sunshine up at the top of the mine which you can't climb 
to of yourselves. Well, I tried that way — just laying my sins 
on Him who had borne their chastisement so long ago, and 
who is living now to attend to every man that wants to live 
for ever. I just asked Him to let them be put to His accounir, 
and to show me how to live the new life of a pardoned sinner ; 
and He heard me. * He brought me up,' as it says in the 
Psalms, ' out of the horrible pit and out of the miry clay, and 
set my feet on a rock, — (the rock of knowing that the blood 
of Christ was shed for me) — and established my goings : and 
He put a new song in my mouth, even praise and thanksgiving 
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to Him tliat loved me, and washed me &om my sins in his 
own blood.* 

"That's what made a man of me. Wouldn't you like to 
get hold of it, too ) To get out of reach of the death which 
must be for ever, if you don't fly for your lives to Christ ? 
listen, here are some words about it — 

" God to the contrite sinner sends 
This message from the best of friends—- 
Turn not in doubt and fear away ; 
Christ may be yours, and yours to-day. 

We, who from God*s just law had swerved. 
The punishment of death deserved ; 
Our guilt He took, our death He bore. 
To set us free for evermore. 

Our chastisement on Christ was laid ; 
Our utmost penalty He paid ; 
Drank to the dregs the bitter cup, 
And in our stead was offered up. 

Lift up your hearts ! this word is true, 
Jesm has died instead of you ! 
In love, the Father sent Him down, 
His Spirit makes that love our own. 

Then choose to-day the better part ; 
Bring to our God a contrite heart : 
Heaven's gates fly open at the plea, 
'Jesus has died instead of mef" , 

The miners' new friend stayed talking to the men a little 
>nger, and then shook hands with them, and wished them 
night." 
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He was on bis way home, when he heard some one running 
after him. It was George Bryan. 

"Did you want to speak to me?" he asked, turning round, 
kindly. 

" I did a bit," said George, half ashamed now that he had 
come to the point. Then, taking courage, he went on : " How's 
, a lad to know for sure that he's got his sins forgiven, even if 
^ he has a mind to try?" 

" If you had a load too heavy for you, and you were in the 
iark, and couldn't see me, and yet I were to take it from you, 
how would you know that I had done so V* 

"I'd feel it gone." 

" Well, it's just the same with a sin-load. You kneel down 
and tell the Lord that it's too heavy for you, but that you 
know He came to bear it ; and go on asking Him to let His 
death be counted for yours j and, as sure as I'm talking to you 
to-night. He'll take it off you, and you'll have a light heart, 
washed in His blood. You'll find the load gone." 

"But, suppose He don't mind me?" 

" Well, George, you don't know me much yet; but you know 
I: wouldn't tell you an untruth. As sure as I stand here, the 
Lord will hear you. He has promised. He must hear when 
we cry. Besides, He is longing to save you. Only come to 
Him now ! There's danger and death if you don't. You must 
fly; as you did before. It's for your life," 
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IV. 

RB didn't mind THI SIGNAL. 

The colliers soon found out who their visitor had heeti, for 
they saw a great deal more of him as time went on. He was 
Mr, Grey, the Eeader sent amongst them by Mr, Gardner of 
St. John's, Thirlstone. A great many new plans came, little 
by little, to be set on foot at the Thirlstone Hill "Works. lIi. 
Ernest Gardner and some of the factory owners put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and by-and-by a large school-house 
rose up on the edge of the Moor, in which numbers of children 
who could not go all the way to Thirlstone might be trainea 
up to something better than playing at pitch and toss all day 
in the road. It was strange into what a number of things that 
school-house seemed to be turned. It became a working men's 
room in the evening, where the colliers who liked it could get 
a little schooling, or order a cup of coffee, and read some of 
the books or newspapers which were supplied there. Then 
on Sundays there was church in the iron school, to which the 
pit-workers came, with the assurance of hearing some plain 
downright words, just such as they liked. 

And, after a time, the good news, which Mr. Grey had first 
told to George and his fiiends on the evening of which you 
read, laid hold of some of those poor hardworking men who 
toiled so dangerously underground. They tried Christ for 
themselves. They cast the weight of their sins on the strength 
of the word of God's promise ; and the load was taken &om 
them, and they stood there free men, from whom all condem- 
natiou had been borne away. 

George Bryan had kept his word to Mr. Grey, and he was 
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a very different boy from what lie bad been. Why, bis. very 
looks were different ! It's a grand tbing for any one to be 
able to point up to Heaven from bis rougb working life and 
to say, " Tve bad an inheritance bought for me up there, and 
it's mine for Christ's sake." And this George could do. His 
home, too, was much brighter. His fSeithor and mother didn't 
talk as they used against church-going ; and Tommy and his 
brothers and sisters learnt a great deal at the schools — a great 
deal which it was quite time for them to know about. 

One day it was given out that on the next Friday evening 
there would be a Missionary Meeting at the Thirlstone Hill 
School-house. There was some talk about this down in the 
pit. Many were not quite clear as to what it meant ; and 
those who knew more about the matter were inclined to say 
that it was "all very well for the masters and for rich folk to 
talk of sending to the blacks out over the seas ; but for their 
part, they thought that charity begins at home, and it wasn't 
for poor miners, working hard underground for their wives and 
families, to trouble themselves about such far-away countries." 

Somehow or other, however, when Friday evening came, 
the school-room was fiilL The report of a magic-lantern had 
gone abroad ; and Mr. Grey had hinted that Mr. Gardner had 
a thing or two to say to the miners which they would be glad 
to hear, and that the gentleman who would come with him 
would have some strange tales to tell of the lands in which he 
, had travelled. 

Geoige was there, with Tommy and some of the other chil- 
dren by his side. He hadn't altogether an easy time of it, 
for little Jenny went to sleep, and very nearly fell backwards 
over the ibrm, so that George had to take her in his arms for 
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the rest of the evening. • Then Tommy would clap his hands 
and call out " Hooray ! that beats all !" when a new picture 
was exhibited ; which made his brother, who had a notion that 
" it wasn't manners," feel abashed. Still, he liked the meet- 
ing very much. The Missionary, who had been in Africa, told 
them niunbers of stories, showing that the news of Jesus Christ's 
love brings the same hope and the same change to the hearts 
of poor black men and women which it brings to those in 
England ; and, when he described a Missionary meeting with a 
magic lantern in it at Sierra Leone, and all that the natives 
contributed to send the message which thay had heard to 
others, George felt as much inclined as Tommy to cry out 
"That beats all!" 

Then Mr. Gardner stood up ; and this was pretty much what 
he said : — " I shouldn't wonder if you have been saying before 
the meeting this evening, * It seems hard to come to us hard- 
worked miner folk to tell us to hold out a hand to those we 
shall never see, when we've enough to do to earn our own liv- 
ings ]' " at which point George's father, who had been saying 
something of the sort at supper the day before, and who was in 
the front row, turned round, and gave him such a tremendous 
nod, that George, already in trouble about Jenny and Tommy, 
thought every one in the room must be staring at him. 

" Well, now, I'm going to tell you a miner's story. There 
had once been an accident in a mine, but all the men nearly, 
had been drawn up safely. As far as could be made out, 
however, a few were still down below. One or two brave 
fellows went down to see if they could do anything for thorn; 
but the after-damp was too strong for them, and when they 
came up, all hope was given over. 
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" Late at night, however, the man at the top of the shaft 
heard the signal-bell, showing that some one was alive down 
underground. Now what do you think he didi" 

"Eunned off for help," called out Tommy, deeply interested, 
and before George could stop him. 

" No," said Mr. Gardner, just as if Tommy and he were 
having a talk over the matter by themselves, " he didn't. He 
was busy just then with other things, and he didn't take any 
notice." 

" He'd better not come our way," said a rough voice at the 
other end of the room, which George knew to be James Otter- 
ley's, 

** He had no malice against any of the men," continued Mr. 
Gai?dner : " but he didn't care to trouble himself after his 
day's work was over. Once more he heard the signal-bell ; 
but once more he took no notice." 

" He were one as deserved hanging," said another voice. 

"Do you think sol" answered Mr. Gardner. "Well, I 
don't think such a cowardly do-nothing fellow would have 
much chance here at Thirlstone. And yet, though he was as 
good as a murderer to the poor fellow who was found dead at 
the bottom the next day, it was only that he didn't mind the 
signal. He didn't hate him, but he didn't care to save him. 
That was his crime. 

" Now, I'm speaking to many brave men and boys who 
would risk their lives to save a fellow-man from being lost in 
the pit — to some who have done so over and over again ; and 
there's not a lad here who doesn't cry shame against such a 
man as that. But I'm speaking to some here, as well, who 
have been drawn up themselves from the pit of sin and con- 
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demnation in which we are all bom, and in which, unless wo 
are saved, we must perish — ^who have been drawn up into 
peace and safety by the knowledge of the love . of Christ in 
dying in their stead. And every one who hasn't found Him 
— ^heathen in England or heathen abroad — is still down at the 
bottom — death coming upon him, and he unsaved. 

" We, who have found such a Saviour, can't stand by and 
refuse to give a helping hand to those to whom the knowledge 
of pardon has never been let down. That's what a Mission- 
ary meeting is for. It's the signal. It's as much as saying, 

* There are souls perishing ! Send them the good news of 
Jesus, that they may be saved!' You've heard the signal- 
bell to-night. I don't expect any man and boy who doesn't 
know what a blessed thing it is to be saved, to understand 
the signal. But to you who do know it, I say, you can't 
stand by and declare it's no concern of yours. You can give 

* God speed ' to the Missionaries, who risk their lives to carry 
His message to the heathen. You can ask Him, who waits 
to hear prayers, to help them to save souls. You can, perhaps, 
deny yourselves of a little, to help those who get money to 
pay for the work being done ; but a Christian must be of a 
different kind from what you and I would call such, if he 
knows all you have heard to night of the misery and ignor- 
ance of the heathen, and doesn't * mind the signal.' " 

There was a sixpence in George's pocket which he settled 
at that moment should go into the plate at the door. " I'm 
but a poor collier lad," he said to himself, " but I've heard 
the signal ! that'll go to send the cage down the shaft to some 
poor heathen. Pll never stand by again, and say it's jjo 
^air of mijie." 
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Getting out of the room, indeed, was not a very easy mat- 
ter; for Tommy had gone to sleep as well as little Jenny, and 
positively refused to wake up or to take himself out, so that 
at last his father had to carry him. But the words George 
had heard stayed in his heart. Year by year, when the meet- 
ing was held in the School-house at Thirlstone HiU, a little 
packet found its way into the plate, made up of odd fourpenny 
and sixpenny pieces, and sometimes heavy with coppers ; and 
outside were the words very clumsily written, " From 9^ lad 
who's heard the signal." 

Perhaps you can guess his name. 

It may be that this story will be read in the North, where 
mines are on every side, and where factory chimneys send 
forth their thick smoke. Or it may be that some children 
or their friends may get hold of it who have never thought 
of the hard fife which, their collier brothers lead, day by 
day below the ground. To each who read it let me ask 
these two questions : — 

Have you taken hold of Jesus Christ's offer of pardon ? 
Have you fled from the death which must be yours, unless 
you believe in Him, and accept the forgiveness which He 
bought for you with His blood ? For if you do not get to 
Him, remember that you must be lost for ever. 

And, secondly, K you have believed the love which the 
Father bas shown to you in sending His dear Son to die for 
you, what are you doing for others down in the dangerous 
mine? What, for the many without who know not God? 
The signal-bell is sounding on every side. Take up a nc^ys- 
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paper — ^you will read of a refuge for ;tlie homeless, in wluch 
outcasts are received, and fed, and cared for, kind hands 
being outstretched to lead them to Christ — ^you "will read of 
whole populations of the poor and needy, among which a few 
loving-hearted workers are toiling with scanty means and 
often overtasked strength to succour bodies aj;id souls. And 
these workers want help — they want rich people's bank-notes, 
and they want children's pence ; they want strong hands to 
help in rearing homes, and schools, and churches, and want 
little fingers which may hem tiny flannel garments for new- 
bom babies. Bead these notices aright. Do not say, " These 
people are perishing down in the mine, but I really cannot 
attend to the signal, dome one else will, I hope, do so.'^ . You 
can do something, even though a very little. Think what it 
shall be. 

You cannot'go into the streets, you cannot cross the village, 
without seeing room for giving help for Christ's sake. You, 
dear school-children, who can read and write, do you know 
of no poor ignorant boy or girl who cannot for himself or 
herself read of Christ in His word ] Their ignorance is the 
signal-bell for you. They are at the bottom of the shaft, and 
have no knowledge of Jesus. Take your own Testament, 
and if you can get them to listen to you, or to look at your 
pleasant picture-book, or to hear your sweet school-songs, tell 
them of Him of whom you are taught, try and get them to 
come to the Sunday-school. Speak to your teacher of them, 
speak to your Saviour of them ; for time is flying fast, and 
eternity is coming, and the same opportunities never come 
twice. Oh, may it never be said of you, or of me, " J?e 
didiit mind the signal T 
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The storm-cloud and the darkness came together up the Channel, 
As the watchman at the lighthouse fired his beacons for the 

night ; 
And from every bright reflector, and each slow revolving panel 
Gleamed forth to vessels far and near a warning from the 

height. 

The helmsman of the stately ship doing battle in the distance. 
The fisherman who turned his boat before the storm to flee, 
Knew the light which from the rock-bound shore burned bright 

for his assistance, 
And women blessed the beacon-fire who prayed for those at sea. 

*' iN'ow tell me," said the stranger who looked forth beside the 
master, 

* Failed you never through the months and years the warning- 
lamps to trim 1" * 

Then came there o'er the other, as with shadow of disaster, 

A thought of woe and shipwreck should the lighthouse fires 
burn dim, 

" But for a single hour did the beacon lamp shine dimly, 
Though weeks and months should pass away, the tale would 

come at last 
Of reckon^ings lost, and stranded boats, and seamen fighting 

grimly 
For the refuge and the harbour in the darkness overpast. 
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" Night by night throughout the year goes forth the lonely 

lighthouse keeper, 
As the storm-wind, fiercely raging, sounds its bugle call to him ; 
Dark were the morning's waking at his post were he a sleeper : 
No, never for an hour may the lighthouse fire bum dim." 

Through the night of sin and darkness there aie thousands 

roaming blindly 
Who, tempest-tost andhelpless, yet no guiding-star have known ; 
One only light, one beacon lamp, with warning ray and kindly, 
Eevealing all the danger, makes the only refuge known. 

Are we holding forth the "Word of Life to wanderers in the 

distance? 
Are we telling of His love who calls the tempest-tost to Himi 
Father of lights ! to Thee we piay ; now grant Us Thine assist* 

ance; 
Keep Thou our hearts from failing, and our lamps from batn- 

ingdiml 
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HOW. MANY EFFICIENTS? 




jjILLY FORBES was very proud of his elder brother 
Frank. When Frank was raised to the Sixth Form 
of the Worthington Grammar School, he had 
thought much of his rank in the head class ; and when he was 
elected captain of the First Eleven at cricket, Willy felt that 
he would be willing to field-out for him for any number of ^ 
hours, so filled was he with a sense of the dignity to which 
Frank had attained. But when his brother's name was put down 
on the list of the Worthington Volunteer Kifle Corps, Willy 
came to the conclusion that, when the far-off day of his being 
grown-up in his turn should arrive, he too would have a rifle 
and -a imiform, and would then be happy always afterwards. 
" Wouldn't you like to be a rifle volunteer, too, Katie V* 
. he asked, as his sister and he knelt up at the window, and 
together watched Frank going off to drill on a bright spring 
evening. 

" I should like to have a rifle," said Katie, thinking over 
the matter, " oilly — only — I think I would rather not have to 
fire it j you see I should be a little afraid of its going off," 
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"Afraid of its going off I Just like a girl !" was her bro- 
ther's reply. " Why, what would be the good of a rifle if it 
wasn't to go off, and kill one's enemies, and make a noise 
and a flame, and have to be loaded again in a moment, ready 
for some one else ? But that's what you'd be afraid of doing, 
I suppose?" 

" I think I'd rather not kill any one, unless he was very 
wicked indeed," answered *Katie truthfully ; " and even then, 
I'm not sure if I wouldn't ask some one else to be kind enough 
to do it for me. Besides, you know, "Willy, even, if he was 
wicked, he might be the strongest, and not let me." "Wliich, 
indeed, seemed possible, as fair-haired Katie was not to be ten 
until her next birthday, and, being very small for her age, 
did not look as if she were likely to bring terror to the heart 
of a very fierce assailant. 

Both Willy and his sister were, however, if possible, still 
prouder of their elder brother when Easter came near, and 
the Easter Monday Eeview allowed of no conversation excepit 
what concerned drill and rifles, and companies and marching 
past, in all of which Willy took a lively interest, while Katie 
did her best to understand at a distance. And ' when Frank 
came home tired on the evening of the great day, she felt a 
little bit, she thought, like Miss Nightingale, of whom she 
loved to read in the stories of the Crimean War, as she helped 
him to unstrap his knapsack, and brought him his slippers, 
and, wishing to show her sense of all he had gone through for 
the sake of defending them against the French — ^which was 
Katie's idea of Frank's rifle and uniform, — slipped an addi- 
tional lump of sugar into his tea* 
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''how many efficients r* 

** How many are there altogether in your company V* in- 
quired his uncle, who had come to Worthington on purpose 
to spend Easter with his brother's family, and to run down 
by train for the Beview on the Downs at which his nephew's 
regiment was to appear, 

''About three hundred and forty," was the reply;" and we 
had, a very fair muster to-day. The commanding-officer com- 
plimented our colonel on the steadiness of the marching- 
past." 

"And how many efficients V 

" Well, not more than two hundred and twenty, or there- 
abouts," answered Frank. '* The novelty wore off a year or 
two after the company was formed, and a good many are of 
very little real use now." 

" What's the difference between a Volunteer and an Effi- 
cient ]" asked Katie, who was sitting on her father's knee, as, 
after a substantial tea, the family party gathered round a com- 
fortable fire, which, in its luie, was certainly efficient. 

" The difference between talking and working," said Frank, 
giving a poke to the fire. 

" This is the difference," said her father, seeing that Katie 
did not by any means fully understand the matter : " a great 
many men at first had their names put down on the list of 
the volunteer army. They had their rifles and their uniforms, 
and made a start. But after a time some got tired of going 
to drill, and some found they could not give time for soldier- 
ing ; and so, though their names are still on the list, they are 
not of real good — that is to say, they are not efficients — not 
ready for service on a field-day, and really and truly might 
nearly as well not be called volunteers at jdl." 
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'* Then Frank is an Efficient," said Katie, atixious to satisfy 
herseK fully respecting her brother. " He goes to the drilling- 
place, and to the review ; and if the French came, would fire 
at them with his rifle and send them away." 

" We must hope that he would," said Mr. Forbes, stroking 
Katie's fair hair. " Certainly, we must call Frank an Effi- 
cient, after his devotion to his country to-day, and the gene- 
ral's compliments as to his marching-past." 

" I should hate being anything else if I could only be a 
volunteer !" sighed Willy. " It's a sneaking, stupid tiling to 
be called one, and to have a uniform and all, and ju3t to do 
nothing all the time." 

" Take care, then, that you're an Efficient in everything 
which you take in hand, my boy," was his father's reply. 

"It's not only in soldiering that the question comes of 
* H&w many Efficients T" 



Somehow or other it seemed as if Willy and his sister were 
to be continually reminded of the question which had been 
asked that evening by their uncle respecting the volunteer 
company. 

Not many months after a great treat came in their way — 
that of spending a long day in the country with the very 
uncle who had then come down to Worthington, and who now 
invited the children to accompany their parents in an expedi- 
tion to his large farm about twelve miles ofif. 

It was a great event to the children. Of course they 
jumped out of bed with bare feet early in the morning to see 
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if it was fine, and roused up the rest of the family before five 
o'clock by opening the door to look at the clock on the stairs, 
in order to find out whether it was not time to get up. And 
when, soon after breakfast, they were finally on the way in 
^the light dog-cart, which Mr. Forbes drove himself, their 
parents had to threaten to tie them in, so eager were they to 
jump off, and to run to the hedges and fields to gather the 
flowers which tempted them at every turn. 

The first thing they went to see was the colony of beehives, 
to which their uncle himself showed the way. Willy was 
curious to know about their ways of life; and, when he looked 
through the glass hive at the regularly-built cells and stores 
of honey, exclaimed with wonder at the exquisite workman- 
ship of the busy insects, who all seemed intent on their deli- 
cate craft. 

"And do they work on Sundays too?" inquired Katie; 
" and I suppose they haven't even a half-holiday on Saturdays 
like we have." 

" Not that I ever heard of, Katie," replied her uncle ; 
" and indeed, even if I were to put up a notice on the hive 
of early closing on Saturdays, and they could understand it, 
I doubt whether any but the drones would atteud to it ; and 
they are willing enough to do nothing without waiting for 
leave." 

"What are the drones?" asked Katie. "Aren't they all 
bees in the hives V 

" All bees, but not all worJcing-heea,** was the answer. "A 
great many of those which you see, and which look to you 
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just like the rest, do none of the work, and only have the name. 
After a time the workeis get tired of their doing nothing but 
feeding on their provisions, and put an end to them." 

** I think it*8 just like the company of volunteers," said 
Katie, after pondering over the subject for some time. " If, 
the bees had names, and were called over like Frank's com- 
pany, there'd be the question which you asked him, uncle.*' 

" What was that V* inquired her uncle, looking down on his 
little niece, who was deeply studying the bees &om a safe 
distance. 

" Why, you asked him * How many Efficients f" 

" A very good idea," interposed her father ; " it's with bees 
as with volunteers — there are workers and drones with both. 
Mind that you are working-bees, both of you, and not noisy, 
worthless drones, grumbling away your lives, and making a 
noise about doing nothing, when others are busy with the 
real work.'' 

In the afternoon the whole party went for a walk through 
the garden, and along the lanes, and home by a neighbouring 
park, which always seemed to the children the most beautiful 
place in the world. Katie's hat was gay with the wreath of 
wheat-ears and poppies with which it was decorated, and she 
and Willy were out of breath continually as they chased 
each other in and out among the trees. 

On their way back to the farm, they stopped to explore tho 
gardens adjoining the park, to which the Squire's head gar- 
dener, who knew Mr. Forbes, invited them. The hot-houses 
and forcing-houses were not so much to Katie's taste as the 
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fiesh-air outside J and she was glad when the whole party 
went into a large fruit orchard, in which plenty of ripening 
treasure promised a goodly autumn harvest. 

" How did that supply of young firuit-trees succeed which 
you got over from Devonshire V inquired her father of the 
gardener. " I remember your showing them to me a year or 
two ago." 

" Well, sir," answered the gardener, " take them all in all 
they were a fair lot; but there were many of them that 
seemed to give a deal of promise, judging from their flowers, 
that pretty nigh go all off in flower, and never — if you put 
it that way — come to business at all. There were others, now, 
of the same lot gave us a deal of fruit ; and so, one with 
another, we weren't losers; but if this autumn don't bring us 
in returns from that row over there which was by way 
of belonging to the same stock, it'll be ground and labour lost 
to do anything more for them, and they may be turned out 
for ornament, as far as I'm concerned, and the sooner the 
better." 

"It's a question of * How many Efficients?' again," said Mr. 
Forbes, looking at the children, who, having had an invita- 
tion from Mr. Tillwell to come and see him a few months 
later, when the fruit-trees would, it was hoped, have come to 
business, had begun to look upon him as altogether a very 
delightful acquaintance. "Some of the fruit-trees seem 
orchard-drones, from the character they have gained from the 
gardener." 

" It's a very extraordinary thing," said Willy to himself; 
"but really everything, and everybody, seems to be putting 
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itself into dividons like tliat. I wonder whether we shall 
have any more of it." 

It did not seem rery Ukely, however; for on their return 
to the house it was quite time for tea, and it was nearly six 
o'clock before the party set off for Worthington — ^a supply of 
preserves and fresh eggs, and other good country dainties, 
being stowed away under the seat in sufficient abundance to 
be a very substantial remembrance of the visit to Barrow. 

" We should have time to stop for a moment at the new 
church/' said Mr. Forbes to his wife, as they drew near home 
after a quick drive through the pleasant evening air. '< The 
foreman may be about the works still, and I want to ask how 
they've been getting on." 

Mr. Forbes was the architect of a new church which was 
building in a suburb of the town ; and both his children had 
taken a very great interest in its progress, from the day in 
which Katie and the clergyman's little daughter had been 
dressed in white and allowed to unite in laying its first stone, 
to that of its being finished outside ; while all that now re- 
mained to be done before the consecration was the completion 
of the internal masonry and fittings. Willy, especially, en- 
joyed going there from day to day with his father ; and he and 
Katie used to say to each other how odd it would seem to go 
to church there on Sundays when the building would be quite 
grown up, after their having known it so well while it was 
building. 

"Glad to meet you, Mr. Mason I" was Mr. Forbes' exda^ 
mation as he drew up at the sight of the foreman^ who was 
still lingering about the works. " Have you got through the 
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chancel work yet ? IVe been taking a day in the country, 
you see, and hadn't time to come down this morning." 

" I wish we had, sir," was the reply. " "We had ought to 
have got through with that bit of the work last week, and it 
won't be finished before the end of this, if so soon." 

" Tm sorry for that," said Mr. Forbes ; " I think that there 
must be delay somewhere among the men. "We're getting 
sadly behind time, Mason." 

" I know it, sir, and I've had my thoughts about turning 
off half a dozen of the men, and getting fresh hands in. The 
truth is, sir, if we had as many what I call working men as 
we have hands, we'd have been done ever so long ago. But 
we've a lot of them that are more for show than for use when 
the master's eye is off them. Then they've their own views 
about short hours, and taking things easily, to that extent 
that a dozen thorough-going workers would be more good than 
twenty of these "Worthington hands." 

" 'How many Efficients?' again," said Mr. Forbes, looking 
round and smiling at the children, at the same moment that 
Mr. Anderson, the rector of "Worthington, came to the spot, 
and joined in a few minutes' chat with the party. And it 
was with no little pleasure that, as their parents prepared to 
drive off, "Willie and Katie accepted his invitation to get down 
and walk home with him, as he was going past their own 
door, during which walk they told him the whole history of 
their day in the country, including the bees, the hot-house, 
and Mr. Tillwell's invitation, and finishing with a history of 
the drive from Barrow, and with a gift from Katie of the wild 
roses she had gathered as they walked up the hills. 
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III. 
About a montli after, the Worthington Juvenile Missionary 
Meeting was held in a tent in the Kectory Gardens ; and as 
it was a fine summer's afternoon, and the collectors and con- 
tributors were invited to tea afterwards on the lawn by Mr. 
and Mrs. Anderson, it was a day entered upon with great 
delight by all the children taking part in it. 

"Willy Forbes was a collector. He had begged hard for a 
Missionary-box ; and, after talking to him upon the subject, 
his parents had allowed him to hold it, — a permission which 
at the time had given him great pleasure. But "Willy's box 
had not of late grown much heavier. Little Katie's weekly 
halfpenny had not failed, nor the Sunday penny always con- 
tributed by his mother. But, if the truth must be told, a 
very superior style of marbles and glass alleys had been the 
fashion in the school to which he went, and "Willy had been 
regardless of anything else since the desire had seized hold 
of him of having a grand collection of them in his own pos- 
session. 

Then, later, some cricketing things had been the chief desire 
of his heart ; and when now and then he had glanced at the 
box, and had been reminded that it would soon be opened, 
he had been rather inclined to wish that it would walk off 
of its own accord, or, at least, that he had been less anxious 
to possess it. 

And now, if the truth must be told, "Willy was rather shy 
of the meeting. He had an uneasy feeling that he had not 
cared very much about the real meaning of the box — ^that he 
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had rather liked to have his name written down as a collector, 
and to he sure of hemg asked to tea at the Eectory ; hut that 
he ought to have had some hetter reason for becoming one 
than all this ; and this feeling was not lessened by his mother 
saying to him as they prepared to start for the meeting, " I 
should like our "Willy to have his heart more in the work than 
I fear it is." 

It was a very pleasant meeting. Both Katie and Willy 
liked it hetter than any they had ever attended. As he whis- 
pered to his sister, when a Missionary from North America 
told them of his travels and adventures among the red Indians, 
and when another from Africa showed them on the map the 
places of which he had so many stories to relate, " If only 
geography was like that it wouldn*t he horrid," which remark 
I ought, perhaps, hardly to repeat, as the geography master of 
Willy's class was sitting exactly behind him, and was not in- 
tended to hear. 

All the children listened and glistened when, at the end, 
Mr. Anderson stood up. He told them that he was looking 
forward with great interest to the end of the meeting, and to 
the opening of the boxes, as it would answer a question con- 
cerning the children of Worthington which had been for some 
time in his mind. They should hear what it was. 

Firstly, he talked to them of the Volunteer Eeview, and 
asked them if they had seen pictures of the day on the Downs; 
upon which a number of voices sounded an answer to the 
effect that they had. " And now," continued Mr. Anderson, 
" when I was reading the list of the corps which were gathered 
together for the field-day, there was one thing which struck 
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me in a moment. It was as follows : * JFmihinffton Rifle 
C(yrpSy 340. 220 EficienU: 

" Of course we all think a great deal of Wortliington," said 
Mr. Anderson; "and of course we are very proud of our 
volunteers ; but I don't think we have much to be proud of 
amongst the non- efficients. I don't think a man can be called 
a soldier who doesn't take any trouble about drill, who doesn't 
appear when his name is called, who isn't a whole-hearted 
volunteer, throwing all his will into the matter." 

" Frank is, though," whispered Katie to her mother, even 
at the risk of being hushed down, but feeling that some sort 
of testimony was at such a moment due to her brother; where- 
upon Mrs. Forbes smiled down to her little girl, who then 
listened again to Mr. Anderson as he proceeded. 

"*How many Efficients]' that is a question which comes 
to my mind very often in the day," he continued. " Have 
you ever stood beside a bee-hive 1 They are not all working- 
bees. There are drones to every hive. The real work is done 
by the Efficients. 

" Have you ever looked through a fruit orchard, and seen a 
nimiber of trees blooming in the spring-time, to all of which 
have been given care and culture 1 It may be that there are 
only a few fruit-bearing ones amongst them ; but the autumn 
and the fruit-harvest will answer the question, * How many 
Efficients V' 

By this time Willy and Katie had begun to look at each 
other, and Willy's face was growing very red as a conviction 
came over him that Mr. Anderson was recalling the experi- 
ences of no less a personage than himself. Moreover, a certain 
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consciousness began to steal through his mind to the effect 
that at the end, and when the boxes should be opened, those 
experiences might not be exactly in his favour. And when 
the next words were spoken, he tried so very hard to look as 
if he knew nothing of what was being said, that Katie was 
quite ashamed of the faces he made in doing so. 

" I have seen a building rise up from its foundation," con- 
tinued Mr. Anderson, "and have watched the builders at 
their work. It might seem at first sight that all were busy ; 
but too often slow progress teUs its own story. * What ! the 
top-stone not crowning it yet ! and so many men at work !' 
say the bystanders. * Yes, so many builders,' is the reply ; 
* but how many Efficients ? ' " 

" l^ow, we have met together this afternoon, and I have 
in my hand the names of our volunteer corps — the rank and 
file of our Missionary Collectors and Contributors. Each one 
has professed by the act of becoming one to have a heart and 
hands ready for Missionary effort. Each must answer the 
question for himself or herself — ' Am I an Efficient ? * 

" I have before me the bees who are to bring stores to the 
Missionary hive. I hope there are no drones among them — 
noisy do-nothings who make a buzz and a hum about a very 
little real effort. I hope that I shall find, by and by, that 
each honey-cell is well lined — that we have none here but 
efficients — ^that the trees which have fair blossoms are bearing 
fruit for the Lord Jesus Christ — ^that the builders who are to 
build in His name, though by what may seem only little efforts, 
are efficients. 

" By and by there will be a roll-call. The words will sound 
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through heaven and earthy ' Call the labourers.' On that loU 
there will be no names of pretence-workers, of show-workers, 
of those who have not desired to work for the love of Him 
who gave His life for them. Will your names he entered 
there 1 The number will answer the question concerning all 
the workers since the beginning of the world — ' Hew many 
Efficients f" 

Willy's name was on the list in Mr. Anderson's hand, and 
Willy had been feeling more shy every moment as he pro- 
ceeded, and having first buttoned his jacket by way of doing 
something active to take off the feeling, he had unbuttoned it 
again, so as if possible to relieve his mind more completely ; 
while little Katie was so anxious to answer to herself the 
question as to whether " Mr. Anderson could be meaning us," 
as she recalled her day at Barrow, that she looked from her 
mother to WiQy with a puzzled expression of countenance 
which he could not help noticing. 

Then the boxes were opened. Some were overflowing, so 
that one wondered how the last penny of all had been got in. 
Some made a loud rattle when they were shaken; but people 
accustomed to the language of Missionary-boxes could have 
told in a moment that their contents were more noisy than 
abundant ; and Willy's was among these last. 

There was a very merry party on the Rectory lawn after 
the meeting. Mr. Anderson and the Missionaries were full 
of stories which the children delighted in, and Willy and 
Katie were divided between the pleasure of strawberriiBS and 
cream and that of listening to descriptions of the children of 
other lands. Perhaps, if I were to say the exact truth, how- 
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ever, it would be that Willy liked the strawberries and cream 
rather the best of the two ; but then, it was a hot afternoon, 
and they had been at the meeting before, and — well, straw- 
berries are strawberries ! 

After tea all wandered about in the gardens and fields, and 
Willy was observed at the top of a hay-cock, against which 
Mr. Anderson was leaning and talking to him, as they looked 
at the sunset beyOnd the completed building of the new church. 
When Katie asked him afterwards what Mr. Anderson had 
been saying, her br6ther's reply was only, "Oh, nothing par- 
ticular !" But it seemed as if that " nothing particular" had 
been something particTilar enough for Willy to remember it. 
For the next year it proved that his name was among the list 
of the Efficients. 

Is your name, my young reader, enrolled as a Missionary 
Collector] I do not know to which of the Missionary volun • 
teer companies you belong ; but I hope that you are among 
the Efficients ! 



THE FOUNTAIN WHICH. NEVEE DEIES, 

The drought had been long, and the fanners had uttered 
Dark words of the winter and prices of grain ; 

And the clouds which had risen, and thunders which muttered, 
But mocked the parched earth as it sighed for the rain. 

The oldest inhabitant drowsily grumbled 

That no drought such as this had been known in the pasl ; 
And the brooks and the bums, which had sparkled and 
tumbled 

By hill-side and heather, were silent at last. 

One streamlet, alone, at the foot of the mountain 
Sang low, while unceasing its current flowed by ; 

So unfailing and deep rose its rock-guarded fountain, 
That never, they said, could its waters run dry. 

From hamlets afar, as the sunimer drought lengthened, 
To the brook of Gleneiling their vessels they bore ; 

And the wayfaring man arose gladdened and strengthened 
From the cleft in the rocks where the waters ran o'er. 

The fierce August sun, which rose higher and higher, 
in vain threw its rays toward the deep-lying source ; 

"While the flocks from the pasture, and cows from the byre. 
Chose out the long herbage green marking its course ; 
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THE FOUNTAIN WHICH NEVER DRIES. 

And the shy Highland maid from the hill-sheltered shieling 
Told the bare-footed laddie, soft pattering by, 

How her grandsire said oft that the fount of Gleneiling 
Within mem'ry of mortal had never run dry. 

As silent I stood by the clear-flowing water. 

Where the long-stretching valley is seen from the hill. 

And marked the light step of the cottager's daughter. 
Who tripped down the pathway her pitcher to fill, 

I bethought me of some whose lives, noiselessly flowing, 
Bring peace and contentment and joy on their path, 

Who go on their way gentle succours bestowing. 

Their hope ever brightening, and cloudless their faith. 

Not with clamour and noise, like the bums loudly swelling 
Whose waters first fail 'neath the sun's scorching rays ; 

Their source which men see not too deeply is welling 
To be parched by hot trial or sullied by praise. 

Do you know the deep spring with its waters unfailing 1 
Have you found the pure fountain supplied from above 1 

With thirsty heart seeking, with joyfrd song hailing, 
The clear crystal stream from the Well-spring of Love 1 

Then carry afar to the thirsty and weary 

The life which that Fountain alone can supply. 

The sun may be hot, and the valley seem dreary. 

But the stream from that Well-spring can never run dry. 



GOOD SOULS PEAYING. 



Some years ago there was a great day in Edinburgli. Lord 
Napier of Magdala was to be presented with the free- 
dom of the city ; that is to say, was to be received among 
their number by the citizens of the place, and was to be ad- 
mitted to all the privileges and honoijr of belonging to the 
most beautiful city in Scotland, or in England either. 

Well, there was a great buzz and stir among the Town 
council and chief Edinburgh people. The Lord Provost 
made ready, and the councillors put on their robes, and car- 
riages rolled up to the door of the Hall, and people looked 
out eagerly for the Conqueror of . Magdala, who was to be 
welcomed after the great victory of the Abyssinian war. 

I suppose you know the story of that war, as it is not so 
very long since it happened. You will remember that the 
cruel King Theodore had imprisoned and ill-treated Mr. 
Stern, a Missionary, and several other Europeans whom he 
had carried captive ; and how at last we sent out an army 
under Sir Robert Napier to force him to give them up, and 
how it pleased God that, without the loss of a single man, 
Theodore should be conquered, and the captives be brought 
home in triumph. 
1 Well, it was after all this, and after the Queen had made 
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Sir Robert, Lord Napier, that he made his speech at the 
great Hall in Edinburgh. He told the people this story : — 

" Years ago I happened to read this story of Hugh Miller. 
I well remember a description given of a scene which hap- 
pened one stormy night : — The mother of Hugh Miller was 
sitting in the house of a minister, and, being teiTified by one 
of the fiercest gusts of the storm, she ran to the minister's 
door, and, knocking at it, said, * Come, and let us pray for 
those who are at sea ;* and they knelt down and prayed. 

" Her husband, who commanded a small coasting vessel, 
was out at sea that night, and during a tremendous gust of 
the storm a mighty wave broke over the bark, which strug- 
gled as though she would never rise again. But at length 
she with difficulty came to the surface, and the father of 
Hugh Miller, who was at the wheel with his mate, said, as 
soon as he could recover his breath, * There must have been a 
gude soul praying for us this night.' 

"It is a long time since I read this story," said Lord 
Napier, " and I do not know whether I repeat it correctly ; 
but I relate it as it dwelt upon my mind. I felt that those 
poor Abyssinian captives, as they breathed the open air after 
passing the gates of Magdala, might have said, * There are 
many good souls praying for us this day.* " 
' Is not 'that a fine story of a stormy night at sea? And do 
not you think that it helps one to look up to Him who hears 
and answers prayer, to see how our bravest English general 
felt, that not his own skill, nor the might of his armies, nor 
the cleverness of his plans, really won the victory at Magdala, 
and rescued the captives ; but that all those who were pray* 
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ing for them in England helped the work ; just as the sea- 
captain's wife and the minister fought for the sailor against 
the winds and the waves hy asking help from Him who 
sitteth above the water-floods, and whose voice is mightier 
than the voice of many waters 1 

Now, there is a great deal of struggling against winds and 
.waves going on in the world. There are seas of misery and 
sin; and our Master's servants are toiling to rescue poor 
perishing souls. There are oceans of ignorance and of care- 
lessness concerning salvation, and there are earnest-hearted 
workers giving themselves to the one object of taking the 
message of Jesus to those who know Him not. Shall we not 
help them) Our hands may be weak, and our strength 
small ; we may be shut out from what /is called active service. 
But one of the most earnest workers whom I know is a sick 
girl who has for years been confined to her bed, and who prays 
down blessings on all around her. Dear young reader, if you 
and I can do little outwardly to make the world better than 
we found it, shall not we at least be among " the gude souls 
praying]" 



THE DAY WE SPENT AT HIGHWOOD, 




|F all the pleasant days which used to come to us 
when we were children, I think the pleasantest 
were those which we spent at Highwood Eectory, 
the abode of our old Uncle and Aunt Forrest. It was not very 
often that we went there. Highwood was more than twelve 
miles from Helmstone, where we lived ; and in those times 
there was no railway making it only a matter of twenty min- 
utes' journey from our house to Highwood Station ; so that it 
was only by "making a long day of it," as our parents, I remem- 
ber, used to call it, that we were able to manage our visit at all. 
One of those long days stands out specially in my memory. 
It was my eldest sister's birthday, and a letter in very large 
handwriting had, more than a week before, invited us all to 
spend the day in the country, at Highwood. How anxiously 
we longed for that particular 24th of June ! How early we 
jumped out of bed and pattered across the room to the wm- 
dow, with bare feet, to see if it was going to be fine. And 
then, when we found that the morning was unclouded, how 
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we chirped together, like a nest of young birds, long before it 
was time to get up, settling what amusements would be 
planned for us by Aunt Forrest, and wondering what presents 
Euphemia (whom we always called Phemie) would receive. 
How we hoped that we should find honey-suckle in the 
hedges, and that we should be allowed to get strawberries for 
ourselves after dinner, because it was so much nicer gathering 
them in the garden than having them given to us from a dish ; 
only we agreed that we must not look as if we expected any, 
as it would seem greedy. And then, how quickly we had 
finished our breakfasts that morning, and how busy we were 
until ten o'clock, at which hour the fly was ordered, in getting 
baskets together for the flowers which we hoped to bring back 
in them ! 

We felt quite sorry for the children next door, with whom 
we often played in the gardens, when we thought that they 
would be doing lessons that morning, just as if we were not 
going to Highwood. When — the window being open because 
of the heat of the day — I heard the question " What are the 
chief towns of England]" answered by a small voice belong- 
ing to Janet Neile, which began at Newcastle, and conscienti- 
ously worked its way down the map to Truro, I felt inclined 
to call out, "England, chief to^vn Highwood ; Sussex, chief 
town Highwood ; " which, as the particular charm of High- 
wood lay in its being not town at all, but country, would, as 
I afterwards reflected, have shown off very bad geography in- 
deed. 

Well, off we started ; our parents waving good-byes from 
the hall door. There were five of us, and our governess, Miss 
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Thome. We were so thankful for the day being fine, that it 
seemed almost ungrateful to wish it could have been a little 
cooler. As it wsus, our road being wholly open to the mid- 
siunmer sun, the only cool thing we could do was to fancy 
how nice the trees would be at Highwood, and to remind each 
other of days which had been even hotter than this one, 
which, though hot, was to be in course of time so happy. 

But it would take too long now to tell you all its history, 
though I can remember it as well as if it were only last week, — 
how the Highwood trees rustled out a welcome as we at last 
turned in at the gate and drove up the gravel sweep ; how 
Aunt Forrest, an old-fashioned little lady, met us on the steps, 
and brought us into Uncle Forrest's study ; and how he pre- 
tended to be more surprised than ever before at seeing so 
many of us, saying, as each new face appeared, " Why, you're 
a fresh one altogether ! Aunt Forrest, there's been a mistake 
hero that must be seen to ; this one's come by accident, 
and wants to go home directly !" which made us all laugh so 
immensely, that Aunt Forrest said we must come away at once, 
or we shouldn't have any laughing left for the rest of the day, 

And I remember now how nice the sponge-cake and 
raspberry vinegar were which were set out in the arbour 
to refresh us after our drive ; and how we wished it was our 
birthday as well as Phemie's, when we saw her beautiful pre- 
sents — a desk, and a " Pilgrim's Progress " with Christiana at 
the end, and a little glass flower-vase, and a pincushion with 
her initials " £. £/' marked in pins, together with a sampler, 
worked, we were told, by a very gooct girl in the Highwood 
school on which was the alphabet in capitals and small 
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letters, and underneath a verse of poetry whicli we all thonglit 
beautiful, and whicli ended with the lines — 

"May the year that has opened be merry and gay. 
And many happy returns of the day ! " ' 
These I at first thought, from their being so much to the pur- 
pose, Susan Jones must have composed herself; but I found, 
on inquiry from Aunt Forrest, that they were printed in a book. 

We played hide and seek in the garden, and then buried 
each other in the hay-field tij^ we were called in to dinner ;. 
and then we drank Phemie's health in red-currant wine, and 
Johnny, our eldest brother, made a speech, and hoped we 
should always spend her birthday, as long as we lived, at 
Highwood, which made Miss Thome look grave, because it 
seemed like asking ourselves for so very many times, which, 
of course, was hardly good manners. Then, after dinner we 
were allowed to gather strawberries for ourselves in the 
kitchen-garden ; and after that we foimd two small ponies 
ready saddled, upon which we rode up and down the long 
church meadow — so very delightful an amusement, that I 
asked Uncle Forrest why he and my aunt, who could do so 
whenever they pleased, did not ride up and down the fields and 
run races with each other every day. 

But among all the delights of thaj; midsummer^s day, and 
among all the inteiesting things we saw, there was one which 
remained in my mind as quite different from the rest. Over the 
sideboard in the dining-room hung a beautiful picture. It was 
of a village on a hill, with a church and clock-tower ; and at 
the foot of the hill ran* a river with a baige upon it ; and at 
the sidQ of the hill was a windmill ; and winding past it was 
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a road with some wagons ; and in the field were reapers 
with sickles. And the wonderful part of it all was that the 
clock was going, and when it came to the hour it really 
struck ; and then the barge moved down the river, and the 
windmill went round, and the wagons went along the road, 
and the reapers began to reap, which was more like looking 
at a fairy story all alive and at work than like looking at a 
common picture. Indeed, several times in the day, when we 
knew that the hour was nearly up, I begged Aunt Forrest to 
let me run indoors that I might hear the clock strike, and see 
the mill go round, and the wagons move, and the barge sail 
on, and the reapers reap, in the picture which hung over the 
sideboard in the old diuing-room. 

Always afterwards when we talked over our doings — that 
very night, even, when we had at last been put to bed, after 
first putting our flowers in water, and when we had gone 
• over and over all that happened to us, not leaving out tea on the 
grass, or the fire-balloon which my brothers and the gardener 
let off in the ' field — always afterwards I used to say that, if 
I were given my choice of all the things I had ever seen in the 
world to have for my own, I would choose that picture ; and 
that, if I could only possess it, I thought I would visit it 
very hour of the day, in order that I might have the de- 
light of hearing the clock strike, and of seeing the mill go 
round, and the wagons move, and the barge sail on, and the 
reapers reap as they did on that day when we beheld them on 
occasion of our birthday visit to Highwood. 

Years, many long years, have passed away since then. 
Uncle and Aunt Forrest never again received us all together 
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at Highwood ; and Johnny's wish, when he made his speech 
after the red-currant wine, was not fulfilled. Before another 
midsummer's day came round, we were all of us hundreds of 
miles off ; and the next time I saw the old rectory Johnny 
himself was the rector, and we were there as visitors to him 
and his wife. I had not heen a minute in the dining-room 
befbre I spied out the picture which I so well remembered. 
There it was. There was the church; there was the windmill, 
there were the wagons ; there was Ijjie barge ; there were the 
reapers, — everything, just as if they had been doing duty off 
and on all those twelve years, and were only waiting the note 
of warning to set to work as briskly as ever. 

The clock struck — not the clock in the picture, but the 
church clock outside. I looked at my watch — ^I had a gold 
watch now, a birthday present from my parents — and won- 
dered whether it was too fast, for the things and people in the 
picture were perfectly unmoved. Then I saw that the hands 
were pointing to the wrong hour ; and, though everything else 
looked in order, the wagons were still, the windmill didn't go 
round ; the barge was motionless on the riyer ; the reapers 
were holding their sickles as if they had heard " Once, twice, 
thrice," and only wanted to hear "Away I" to start reaping, 
which "Away I" however, never came. 

"Oh, Johnny I" I exclaimed, "what has happened? I 
have been longing to see that picture once more, and to hear 
the clock strike ; and now it is all still, just as if it were any 
common picture in the house." 

" I must get it put to rights, if I can," answered my bro- 
ther, " and if I can find a clever watchmaker. I3ut I fear it 
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will be a difficult matter. The mainspring is broken, which 
set all the machinery going, and I am afraid it will be no easy 
matter to get it repaired." 

That was the reason. The mainspring waa broken. No 
oiling or repairing of the other parts of the works would do 
any good. Without a mainspring, my favourite picture feU 
into being nothing more than a common useless landscape 
which nobody need stay to look at ; and I begged Johnny to 
lose no time in seeing whether it could not be set to rights at 
once. 

I have often thought since of that broken mainspring. 
Shall I tell you how I am reminded of it ? 

When I see people who might be doing good in the world 
standing idle, and ijever troubling themselves to think whether 
there isn't, work for them, whether they mightn't make 
some one happier and better for their being in it — whether 
they mightn't lighten some burdens, or give a hand to some 
good cause, or try to make the place they live in the better for 
their being there — I am inclined to remember the missing 
mainspring; inclined to wish that some power would set 
them to work, would put their hands to rights, and make 
them working hands — would let them see that there is harvest 
work wanting labourers, and that it does no good for people 
to stand idle, looking on, like painted reapers in a picture 
which have never been started or set going. Yes, when I see 
people of this sort, whether small people or great people, old 
people or young people, I am reminded of the useless clock 
and the silent mill, and the lifeless reapers and the motionless 
barge, as they hung over the sideboard in Aunt Forrest's old 
dining-room. 
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I once knew a brother and sister — Aleck and Lucy were 
their names. They were told, and had read of, the miseries 
of the people living in countries where the love of Jesus had * 
never been proclaimed j and one day they went to a meeting, 
where some Missionaries told them stories of the sufferings 
and wretchedness of heathen children, which filled their hearts 
with pity. They agreed that they would try and do some- 
thing, even though it could not be very much, to help to send 
out the good news of a Saviour which was so freely taught to 
them; and it. was pleasant to see how earnestly they set to 
work to try and fill their missionary-box. Aleck learned from 
the village carpenter to make useful boxes tod cases for 
magazines, which his father bought when they were finished^ 
and which brought in many a penny and many a sixpence ; 
and Lucy's missionary basket, in furnishing which with nice 
useful articles many a holiday hour was spent, and towards 
filling which her mother and friends often gave helping hands, 
was as successful. And besides this, the very trying to work 
for others seemed to do both the brother and sister a great 
deal of good. It seemed to put them in the way of helping 
people nearer home, and to remind them that it would not 
do to be working for the heathen with their fingers, and at 
the same time to be careless in their lessons, or to speak 
crossly and angrily to each other or to people at home ; and 
when the first missionary meeting came, it was pleasant to 
see how much their missionary-box contained which they had 
been so diligent in trying to fill. 

After about a year, I paid another visit to their house. 
There* seemed to me some difference in Aleck and Lucy, I 
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asked Aleck if he had any of his paper cases ready for sale, 
as I had brought him quite a large order from the friends with 
whom I had been staying ; but he told me that he had been 
so busy lately with some new fishing-tackle, besides having 
been chosen into his school eleven at cricket, that he had not 
found time for his old work. Then, when I asked Lucy for 
her basket, in order that I might add some new stores to it, 
I was surprised to find that she was not very eager to receive 
them, and after a time rather shyly told me that her holiday 
hours had been so taken up with croquet, and with some 
cousins who had come to live close at hand, that she had no 
time for missionary work, or, at least, very little indeed. 

" But would not your cousins help you?" I asked. " Could 
you not make up a little working party with Grace and Fanny, 
and get them to join in doing something better than mere 
play, though that is all right and very pleasant for part of 
your leisure time V* 

But Lucy did not seem very much to care for what I said; 
and, after a time, I began to fear that the novelty of missionary 
work having worn off, and the subject having been less before 
their mind, she and her brother had become careless, weary 
in well doing ; and that nothing but a new mainspring — ^the 
only real mainspring — ^would set hands and heads to work, a 
mainspring without which, for any real use in their lives, they 
would remain as purposeless as the reapers in the picture over 
the sideboard in Aunt Forrest's old dining-room. 

And what is that real mainspring 1 You will find it in 
the words which are at the root of all our stories in these pages. — 
" The love of Chnst constraineth us,'* 
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The love of Him, who so greatly loved us as to give His life 
for us, is the only one which will set our whole lives — every 
talent and power that we possess — ^in motion, in order to carry 
out His will, so as to help forward His work in the world. 
There are little cheap mainsprings which may for a time seem 
to make us earnest and diligent for Him, but which are not 
the true ones. They soon wear out, and our efforts are at a 
standstill Just having our feelings touched by a passing 
compassion for others, or being diligent in order that we may 
have a fuller missionary-box than our friends, or taking to 
work of the kind because it is new and our parents are pleased 
with our doing it, or because we like to have our names 
down as collectors, are very poor and worthless motives. 
As I said before, they soon wear out, just as in Aleck's and 
Lucy's case; and we see that something lasting, something 
powerful, something that time will not destroy but will only 
strengthen and confirm, must be at the root of all our lives, 
if they are to be lives put out to interest for Jesus — ^if we are 
to be doing His work and His will here below. 

The love of Christ, when you have been taught by His 
Holy Spirit all that He has done in bearing for you the punish- 
ment which was your due — the love of Christ deep down in 
your heart — ^will make you feel that you can never do enough 
for Him who so loved you. It is a mainspring which will not 
wear out in this life, and which will not wear out through all 
eternity : it will last for ever. 

My brother fulfilled his intention of having the old picturb 
set to rights, and when I was last at Highwood, my nieces 
and nephews, who are a great deal taller and older than we 
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were on that famous midsummer day of which I have told 
you, asked me to tell them a story. So I gave them the his- 
tory of my sister Phemie's birthday — Phemie, whose little 
daughter Phemie is older than her mamma was then. And 
after I had done, we all went to look at the picture together, 
and Johnny and Willy climbed on to the sideboard j and 
when the hour sounded outside, the clock — the clock in the 
church-tower — struck, and the wagons moved along the road, 
and the mill-sails went round, and the reapers began to reap, 
and the barge moved down the river, all just as they had 
done years before, when I said that the most beautiful thing 
at Highwood was the picture, compared with which I could 
not admire any other, and which hung over the sideboard in 
Aunt Forrest's old dining-room. 



MR RUSH'S REFLECTORS. 

When we were children-— Amy and I — ^there was nothing 
we liked better than to be sent out together to make the 
family purchases, when evening had come, and the Markton 
streets were bright and busy. Our mother was not strong, 
and was always very busy, and liked to be at home when our 
father returned from the day's work at his office; and she 
knew that she could trust us and the people to whom she 
sent us. 

How well I remember those evenings ! I carried the basket, 
and Amy the purse j and very particular she used to be in 
counting the change and in seeing that the money was right. 
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"We used often to say to eacli other that it was very good of 
the tiwlesiDeople to make the shops so bright and gay, like a 
sort of show that we could look at for nothing — our parents 
not being able to afford for us a great many pleasures which 
other children freely enjoyed. 

Mr. Chester's toy-shop ! What a sight it was when the gas 
was turned on! when a Christmas-tree appeared in all its 
glory adorned with dolls and purses, and with little watches 
having hands, and a watch-key that wound them up, with 
dogs that barked, and men that made strange movements with 
their feet. How we used to say to each other that if we were 
rich and grown up, the j&rst thing we would do would be to 
buy the rocking-horse at the back of the shop, and to ride on 
it for hours every day ! 

Then Mr. Stone the grocer's was a place at which we were 
always glad to stop. The candied fruits and the preserved 
ginger surely looked better in the sparkling light of the gas 
than at any other time. We liked going into his shop with 
the basket and the purse ; and when we had bought all our 
mother had told us to remember, he used often to give us 
some raisins, or an orange apiece, and would pat me on the 
head, and tell me to be a man soon, and take care of Amy. 
Altogether, his was one of the cheeriest places we ever 
entered. 

It would take a long time were I to go over the names of 
all the other places of interest to us. There was the fcuitHstall, 
at which great boughs of holly and mistletoe seemed to have 
I^erched themselves among the heaps of oranges and chest- 
nuts, as if they had kindly come all the way from the 
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country to keep Christmas with us townspeople. "We liked 
to see the flaring jets of gas which streamed out their light 
into the street, and cast shadows of their leaves on the bright 
bit of pathway. 

The jeweller's too, with its clocks and watches and dazzling 
stones, was like a fairy palace, we used to say to each other, 
as we stood at the window and settled which of the watches 
we would, if only we were grown up, choose for our own. 

The bookseller's was beautiful too, with bright gilt-edged 
books, some of them left open as if on purpose for us to have 
a glimpse at their pictures, and to dip into little bits of Fairy 
stories, to which, as we could not finish them there, by reason 
of the impossibility of turning over the page through the glass 
window, we used to make endings of our own after we were 
put to bed at night. 

The chemist's, the furniture shop, all were full of interest 
in our eyes ; and yesterday, when I walked down the High- 
street with Amy's eldest little girl, and told her of our even- 
ing expeditions, I found myself looking out for the old shops, 
and wondering at the changes which have come to ^farkton 
since those days, long ago. 

But I must come to the subject of my story, and not allow 
myself to run off into more talk concerning those far-away 
t'mes. 

One autumn — I remember that it was quite at the end of 
autumn, for we were just beginning to talk of a Christmas 
present for our mother, to buy which we had been saving up 
pennies — ^there arrived, after a great deal of knocking down 
and building up at the comer of High-street a new shop-owner. 
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His name was jMr. Eush. He sold haberdashery and ready- 
made clothes ; and in front of his shop were one or two pre- 
tence figures for showing ojff very beautiful gannents, whicli 
Amy used to admire. But on the first evening after the open- 
ing of his shop, as we stood at the top of the street and looked 
down the line of light to the square at the end, we wondered 
at a long dark patch of gloom where the lights of the new shop 
should have been bright and gleaming. What could have 
happened? Had Rush and Co. been put out suddenly and 
at the beginning of their career ? Or had they been too busy 
to think of lighting their lamps at the first start 1 

Of course we at once made to the furthest point to which 
our commissions led us, and then found out the reason of our 
perplexity. Mr. Rush had, in setting up his new shop, de- 
parted from the cheery fashion of all the other shop-keepers 
of Markton, who seemed determined to brighten up every one, 
whether customers or not, to the utmost of their power, and 
had chosen quite a new way of showing off his wares. Each 
bright gas-lamp was shaded from the street by a tin-lined re- 
flector, whereby all the light was thrown upon the wares in 
his o^\^l shop. These were, indeed, made very distinct by 
this arrangement to every one pausing to look in upon them. 
All the goods of Rush and Co. were reflected upon and lit up 
most grandly ; but outside there was no inviting glow on tlw 
path to gladden up passers-by, and to make those who were 
dull and dispirited bright and hopeful instead. 

I have every reason to believe that Mr. Rush was a worthy 
and kind-hearted man ; but it came to pass that Amy and I 
took to fancying him quite the reverse. We did not like the 
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dark patch of shadow outside his shop ; and w© wondered 
whether he could he good-natured and amiahle to any little 
Rushes who might he inside, and strongly douhted his ever 
playing hlindman's hujff with them in the evenings, or giving 
them Christmas presents. Indeed, Amy went so far as to say 
that she had come quite to dislike the fine clothes in the win- 
dows, for there was such' a quantity of light thrown on them, 
and on nothing else, that they looked as if they were there 
only to show themselves off; which of course w^as true, only 
Amy had no reason to be offended with them on that account. 

It is curious how often Mr. Eush's reflectors have come to . 
my mind since those old Markton days. A great many people 
remind me of them. 

I have sometimes seen a hoy or girl at school, to all appear- 
ance diligent and steady ; but my lessons, my play, my being 
praised, my being first in the class, is everything with them. 
No less forward companion gets help after school in some diffi- 
cult rule of arithmetic ; no game of play is given up for ihe 
sake of amusing some of the little ones ; no new story-book 
is laid aside that some sick school-fellow may enjoy it instead. 
When I notice any children of this description a little private ^ 
remembrance steals into my mind concerning Mr. Rush's re- 
flectors. 

Then there are children, and grown-up people too, who 
know nothing of the real meaning of giving. Hoarded money, 
charity sermons escaped, missionary-boxes filled by begging 
from other people, these are things which one sometimes meets 
with. They have generally the gloomy Int of shadow before 
their doors. They do not know how much happiness comes 
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from giving out light and love, from doing kindnesses, from 
ehiowing sympathy, fixnn bestowing always, every day, every 
hour, all that they can for others in His name who gave Him- 
self for them. 

" Ye are the light of the world." " Among whom ye shine 
as lights shining in a dark place." Is this what you and I 
are doing 1— or are " /" and " wy," and what pleases ns, the 
ugly shades between the light we might shed in the world and 
on those around? I hope it is not so ? It is so much happier 
to try and be shining out on others with loving deeds, and 
bright loving words, and self-denying ministry, than to be 
seeking that in everything we alone may appear to advantage, 
and that our wishes and ow objects may be attained. 

If such a thing should happen as that a selfish boy or girl, 
one who has never thought of caring for people at home, or 
for perishing heathen across the seas, should get hold of this 
book, I hope he or she will not be offended, but will stop 
and think whether or not it is the happiest thing in the 
world to be like Mr. Rush's reflectors I 




"ONE STONE." 

A STORY OF THE ALPS. 

More than forty years ago, there worked among the neglected 
and heathenish peasantry of the high Alps, near the French 
river Durance, a noble-minded and heroic pastor named Felix 
Neff. His was no easy missionary work; and while he 
preached to the people the Gospel of Christ with an ardour 
and amongst difficulties which brought him to an early grave, 



he showed them with his own hands how to make roads, 
build churches, cultivate their plots of ground, and live as 
orderly and civilized ;nen and women. 

In a wild and elevated village called Dormilleuse, which was 
one of the principal scenes of his labours — a village so bleak 
and exposed that the snows of the month of June sometimes 
lie long and thick — he saw it necessary to erect a building in 
which the religion of Christ might be taught, and worship 
conducted. 

"Impossible!" was the exclamation; "the snow-iall will 
sweep it away." 

" Then w6 must lay the foundations deep.* 

" The tonents of winter will overthrow it" 

" Then we must make the walls strong and firm.** 

" It is useless to think of building when there are no ma- 
terials at hand. Where will you get the stone 1" 

" Let every family give a man for the building, and let each 
man take one stone on his shoulder, and follow me," was the 
answer of Felix NeflF, the pastor. *^ And whoever from the 
valley passes up the mountain side, be he old or young, let 
him take one stone and add it to the heap ere he go on his 
way, and there will be enough." 

With which words the pastor placed one of the heaviest 
stones on his own shoulders, the others did the same, and 
away they went with their burdens up the steep mountair 
side, until the bleak spot was reached, to which in time, from 
many Alpine villages, the children and their parents would 
wend their way for instruction in the religion of Jesus. 

And for a long time every traveller who went thai way — 
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the father with his little son, and the yonng Alpine girls fol- 
lowing their cows to pasture — remembered to carry up, some- 
times, perhaps, with some difficulty, the one stone, , And the 
heap grew and increased, and then &esh heaps appeared ; and 
when all was ready, the foundations were laid deep, and the 
walls were made strong, and the school-church at last crowned 
at once the labours and hopes of the builders, and the steep 
ascent overlooking the valley of Dormilleuse. 

Now you may already have guessed why I have told you 
this; you will have said, "I see what it is. Clergymen, 
Missionaries, school teachers, and other good people are try- 
ing to build up churches, and to work for God in all 
sorts of ways, and there are aU sorts of difficulties and 
dangers. There are snow-falls of — ^let us think — what can 
they be ? snow-falls of indifference or coldness — ^that miist, 
be it — ^which require that the foundations be laid very deep, 
even in the love of the Lord Jesus Christ Himself. And there 
are winds and torrents sometimes of persecution and opposi- 
tion. But at last those who are really in earnest overcome 
every difficulty, and the Church is built up, and the labourers 
are rewarded. 

Very well indeed, so far as it goes ! But you have left out 
something. Wlio are to furnish the stones? The missionarj^- 
builders, like Neff and his men, have gone before, and are 
doing the hardest part of the business, but you and I mustn't 
travel on our way through the world, and forget that we may 
give our hands to the work as well. They may not be very 
strong hands, and they may not be able to take hold of very 
large or heavy stones ; but we may each cast one stone on the 
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heap, as yet sadly too small a one, of help in loving Christian 
effort, and so feel that we " have a share in the concern." 

Some very nice histories are told of the manner in which a 
number of such " one stones" (this may he had grammar, hut 
it makes very good sense, all the same) have been piled up 
for the general buildings, of how tiny hands have brought 
tiny penny and halfyenny stones, and have done little bits of 
work which have made a good heap altogether. 

I hope that boys as well as girls who read this story wiU 
become more earnest than ever in " putting the stone ;" in 
doing their best by daily efforts, daily prayers, daily little 
self-denials, to add something to the materials with which the 
head workers must be supplied who want to build up churches 
and do God's biddings at home and afar off. 

Every family may not, like those of Dormilleuse, be able to 
furnish a man to go forth, and, as a Missionary himself, help 
in the building ; but at all events we may each determine to 
contribute one stone. 



GATHERED BY THE WAY. 



On a hill-side path in a distant land, 
A little branch from a vine-stem lay ; 

It had dropp'd by chance from some gardener's hand, 
And was withering fast in the burning day ; 

Faded, and dusty, and cast aside, 

As the sun arose it must soon have died, 
But for a maiden who pass'd that way. 
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She ^as weary, and very poor ; 

But she stoop'd to gather the lonely bough ; 
And bore it on to her cottage door, 

And planted it tenderly bending low : 
And with care, as if for some flowering gem, 
She watered and tended the wounded stem. 

And the showeis and sunshine bade it grow. 

Years pass'd on, and a stately yine^ 

Of choicest growth, and of branches fair, 
Embower'd the maiden, who oft would twine 

Its delicate leaves in her flowing hair ; 
And who, smiling betimes, as she thought of the day 
When the faded bough on the road-side lay. 

Was rich from the wealth of the finiit it bare. 

Which they sought from afar for its clusters rare. 
You and I, like that far-off maiden. 

In a path which sometimes seems rough and Jiide, 
In a world with trouble and sorrow laden, 

May gather up openings for doing good : 
A smile may lighten some weary heart, 
A word may courage and hope impart ; 

A whisper — " Thy sorrow is understood ! " 
Some soul, forgotten, perchance, by all, 

Is ready to perish on life's rough way ; 
We may stretch forth our hands where the faint ones fall, 

We may raise them up, we may Idve and pray ; 
We see not the fruit of our planting now, 
We know not whither this thing may grow. 

But we work and wait for a coming day. 



THE SLIP COACH. 




|HE train was actually in motion as it left Swindon for 
London, when a gentleman hurriedly threw himself 
into the last carriage. It was an express train, not 
stopping once before reaching the Paddington terminus at the 
end of the journey ; and, as he took breath in the comer of 
the first class compartment, after the whistle had sounded, 
and the station had been left behind, he felt well pleased at 
naving contrived at the last moment to get a seat, undeterred 
by any watchful porter, with the rough but friendly caution, 
" Train's off, sir, can't get in ! " 

I do not know why the gentleman was so anxious to get 
to town as to have chosen that particular tmin, which 
rushes on at full speed for two hours, until panting, but still 
unwearied, it delivers up its passengers at their West London 
destination; but so it was; and when his fellow-travellers 
looked at each other, and then at him, with the remark that 
" it was a near thing his getting in like that," he agreed with 
them that it was in truth a very near thing indeed. 

The express rushed on past one station, then another, other 
slower trains seeming to be drawn up respectfully to let it 
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pass, while its shrill whistle sounded in a manner which 
seemed to say, " I am king of the line !" 

Suddenly, after more than an hour, one of the passengers 
exclaimed, " We're off now ! " 

" Off ! " thought the gentleman in the comer. " Why we 
were off an hour ago 1 what does the man mean)** 

"Don't you feel the motion changed?" asked the first 
speaker, addressing the lady opposite him ; and then, putting 
his head out of the window (which, hy-the-by, is a very dan- 
gerous thing to do), he continued, " there's our train tearing 
out of sight, — ^it has done with us for the present at all 
events." 

The comer gentleman began to look more mystified than 
before, especially as, his attention having been drawn to the 
fwt, he became conscious that very very gradually the speed 
with which he was travelling was slackening, while his com- 
panions began to change wide-awakes for hats, and to get 
their umbrellas and parcels out of the netting above their 
heads, as if about to alight at a station. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," he said as, though still rushing 
by trees and hedges at a great rate, it became gradually evi- 
dent that they were no longer going at express speed, " but I 
understood that we went on to London without stopping." 

" JiOndon !" echoed all his fellow-passengers — "you've made 
a mistake, sir. The first part of the train has gone on to 
London, but you have got into the slip coach. We were, 
detached some minutes ago. In a little while we shall stop 
at Reading." 

Very bewildered looked the poor gentleman, who had only 
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caught the train to find himself left behind by it at Reading 
' — a place where he had not the least reason to stop, and where 
he had to wait for a long time with a consciousness, as he 
poured out his complaints on the platform, that more than 
one mischievous stahder-by was having a quiet smile at his 
expense, while he ruefully beheld the slip coach, as it is called, 
which had conveyed him there. 

JFe travelled in a "slip-coach" a little while ago; not by 
accident, but on purpose. When some one, as we rushed 
along the country, exclaimed " We're off!" and, looking out 
of the window, reported that the train of which we had formed 
a part was tearing away from us at full speed, we could hardly 
believe it. And the reason why it seemed so hard to believe 
it was, that we ourselves were travelling along the line so fast. 
There did not seem at first to be any diminution of our speed. 
All the fields and hedges seemed to be flying past us as quickly 
as ever ; but very gradually we felt that we were going more 
slowly, and became conscious that we, like the gentleman of 
whom I told you, would soon come to a stand-still. Very 
shortly indeed, we found ourselves drawing up at the Reading 
platform, where some porters and a guard were waiting to do 
the honours of the station. 

We laughed when we got out and looked at our conveyance. 
It seemed so odd for a slice of train to have been travelling on 
alone, and to have known so sensibly how to conduct it- 
self to the platform, without either engine in front or 
tender or guard behind. We could not help thinking that 
• we had looked rather ridiculous in the eyes of the people at 
the station, as we drew up without any apparent reason for 
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being there, exactly as if we had been out for a drive by our- 
selves on the line, with some invisible feiry to draw us along ; 
and then, when, later, we had left Beading behind, and were 
travelling through the heather and commons on the way to 
Guildford, I found myself pondering concerning sundry teach- 
ings which seemed to me to appertain to our experiences of a 
slip coach. 

Why had the gentleman on his way to London found him- 
self getting slower and slower? and why, at last, had he stood 
still on the road ) It was because he was cut off £rom the 
moving or motive power, — from the steam, the invisible force 
which works the engine, and by which the whole train is car- 
ried along the line. At a certain point of the line the guard 
in charge lifts the ohain which connects the last set of car- 
riages with the rest of the train, unfastens the hook, and has 
the pleasure of seeing the parted portion running along by 
itself, as if in vain trying to catch the train of which it had 
so lately formed a part. And yet it runs well still — ^very fast 
— ^faster than any horses or carriages, only every moment Us 
speed is slackening. The connexion with the moving power is 
ended — it must- come to a stop in time. 

May it not sometimes be so with us ? Wo, many of U3, 
have engaged in work, have set out in service for Christ. We 
have been impelled by a moving power, hidden and invisible 
like the steam, but the only power great enough to carry us 
on in His service — The love of Christ consiraineth us. When 
we are constrained earnestly by that we go forward in those 
'' good works which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them." I do not know what these may be in the 
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case of all who read these words. Perhaps missionary work ; 
perhaps endeavours to contribute to missionary work ; perhaps 
self-denying duties at home, undertaken for the love of Jesus ; 
perhaps the daily round of common every day life, with all 
its duties made holy by being touched with " unto iJie Lord," 
But, whatever they may be, let us all remember that, if we 
lose our connexion with the moving power, if the " love of 
Christ" no longer constrains us, though we may seem to go 
on for a time very successfidly in the old groove, though the 
duties may seem to be got through^ the collections made, the 
work continued, yet, as surely and certainly as the passengers 
in the slip coach, we shall come to a stand-still. Apart from 
the constraining power, we shall very soon slacken speed and 
fall off. 

The forces that brought us to a stop were the friction or 
contact with the earth, and the resistance of the air ; and, un- 
less we are carried on in our work and lives by the love of 
Jesus, the attractions of this earth, and the resistance of its 
atmosphere by which we are surrounded — an atmosphere of 
deadness and coldness, and indifference to His cause, — ^will 
do the same for us. St. Paul wrote to the Galatians, who had 
sadly slackened speed in the Lord's service, " Ye did run well ; 
who did hinder you that ye should not obey the truth?" and 
he told them the reason : they seemed to be going on still 
in the way, but they had lost " the faith which worketh by 
love:' 

So, dear young readers who have started in Christ's servicei 
be very earnest in seeking to be constantly constrained by 
that mighty power ; and when yon ar^ going lifelessly on in 
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your work — doing things whioh should be done for your Lord 
just because you have got into the way of doing them, giving 
because you " suppose you must," — ^remember that your speed 
will lessen, your coui-se will slacken, unless — as was not pos- 
sible in the case of our railway travellers — you have the power 
renewed which will alone carry you on against all difficulties 
and resistance. 

And if this thought remains with you and with me, th*. 
experience will not have been wholly unprofitable which haa 
led me to tell you of our journey in a slip coach. 



THREE KINDS OF GIVINa 
I. 

GIVING TO THE PLATE. 

"And let me have a shilling, mamma," said Arthur Lawrence, 
as, before getting ready for church, his mother had remarked 
to Mr. Lawrence that there would be a collection for a Mis- 
sionary Society after the sermon, and that they must remember 
their purses. 

"A shilling's more than you need give, Arthur," was the 
reply ; " sixpence would be quite enough for a little boy like 
you." 

" But, mamma, I had only sixpence last year," was Arthui^s 
reply ; " and now Tm a whole year older ; and you know when 
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papa measured me last week he said I was ever so much — 
nearly two inches — taller. Besides, the Grants, who sit before 
us, always have a shilling each to put in, and Vm older than 
Harry Grant, several months older." 

So Arthur received a shilling from his parents ; and it was 
put into the plate which Mr. Grant held at the door of St. 
MichaeFs Church. Do you think that was real giving 1 I 
should be inclined to call it giving to the Plate. 

II. 

GIVING TO THE COLLECTOR. 

Just opposite St. MichaeFs was the handsome shop of Mr. 
Figgis, grocer. And through the shop, and into the parlour 
at the back, ran little Fanny, the eldest girl of the family, 
with eager fe^e and eager words. 

" Now, father, Tm coming to coax you for something. Do 
put down that newspaper and listen to me." Upon which 
Mr. Figgis, like all good-natured fathers, found himself ob- 
liged to do as he was told, and to give his full attention to 
his little daughter. 

"Do you know, father, Miss Everley, our own Sunday 
teacher, was in the school this morning, and told us stories 
about the heathen — ^lovely ones about crocodiles eating up 
little babies, and people putting out their old parents to die 
by the river Ganges." 

" But I don't call that lovely," put in Mr. Figgis, as Fanny 
poured out her history. "I hope that heads of families in 
England won't bo coming to that sort of treatment from their 
children." 
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" Oil no, father, it wasn't that that was lovely, and you 
know I shouldn't ever want to do so to you— quite the other 
way," — and Fanny took her father^s great big hand and patted 
it with her two small ones, as if to prevent his having any 
anxiety about her intentions towards himself. " It wasn't that 
or the crocodiles I liked best, but about Missionaries preach- 
ing to them, and having schools and all, and their leaminjg to 
road and sing hymns, and ** 

" Crocodiles being put to school and learning to sing I" ex- 
claimed Mr, Figgis : " Well, if those are the stories you're so 
full of from Miss Everley, I don't wonder at you making me 
put my sober newspaper away," 

"Now, father, you know it wasn't that I meant^'* said 
Fanny decidedly, " and I won't have you laughing at me, or 
at my own Miss Everley either. 8he told us of the heathen 
children learning about good things, and she asked which- of 
us would become subscribers to her collection for a Sodefy 
which sends out Missionaries and teachers to them." 

"And so I'm to help you for Miss Everley's colleoiidnl" 
said Mr. Figgis. " But I hope she won't want muohy" he 
continued ; " times are so dear that I can't afford to be send- 
ing my money over the seas to no one knows where." 

" Oh, but father, we would do anything for }Sjaa Evedey f 
so would you, you know. Don't you remember when Johnny 
was ill how she used to come and sit with mother and nurse 
him? And she's the nicest of all our teachers. I hope I 
shan't go up into the first class, and leave hers." 

" Well; she's a nice young lady as ever stood on the other 
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side of a counter," said Mr. Figgis, half to himself. " I sup- 
• pose now she wouldn't take anything in my line — a box of 
French plums; or a, no — a Dutch cheese wouldn't do?" he 
concluded, feeling that something more ornamental would be 
better, 

" Oh, father, fkncy my going in on Sunday with a Dutch 
cheese, and saying, 'That's for the Missionary collection, please 
ma'am.' How the others would laugh ! No, you must just 
look through all the till for the brightest, newest, prettiest, 
shiningest silver sixpence that's there ; and you must let me 
have it on Sunday, and one every quarter besides for Miss 
Everley's card." 

And when Sunday came, Fanny's face was as bright as 
the new, pretty, shining sixpence which was laid by her on 
Miss Everley's table when her name was entered as one of 
the School Missionary Contributors ; and the touch of her 
teacher's kind hand on her shoulder as she gave it was 
very pleasant indeed. But — ^but — ^the sixpence was given to 
nhe Collector; not "unto the Lord.'* 

III. 

GIVING UNTO THE LORD. 

Mart Hughes had a busy life of it as a servant-maid in St. 
Michael's Eoad, not very far from Mr. Figgis's shop. But she 
did not call it hard when she thought of Him who had once 
taken upon Himself the form of a servant for her sake, and 
who had loved her and given Himself for her. Mary was 
all the better servant for knowing that she was a King's 
daughter; and that she could do all her common work — 
sweeping, and dusting, and cleaning — ^unto the Lord. 
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THREE KINDS OF GIVINGi 

Out of her small wages she managed to do a good deal for 
the support of her widowed mother, who lived not very far 
oflf, in an alley near the church. And when the ^Missi^nary 
meeting had been given out in church, and she had heard in 
the sermon of the need for more money to send the good news 
of Jesus Christ's love to &r countries, her eyes filled with 
tears as she remembered that since the purchase of her winter 
dress her purse had remained quite empty. 

But that evening, when she went home, a sudden thought 
struck the young housemaid. She opened a little drawer, 
and from a small box took out a bright half-crown. That 
half-crown had a story for Mary. When she had nursed her 
mistress's little girl day and night for weeks through her long 
illness, and when little Alice had been laid to rest in St. 
Michael's churchyard, her mother had given the young servant 
half-a-crown which was found in her child's purse, and had 
told her to spehd it on something for a remembrance of the 
bright-haired little one whom she had loved so dearly. 

" It's what Miss Alice would like best now that I should 
do with it," said Mary to hersel£ " She knows now how 
happy it is to be with Jesus, whom she learnt to love down 
here. She'd like it to go to bring some poor heathen child 
to the knowledge of the Good Shepherd she used to speak 
about. And as for me, I'd rather give it to the Lord, 
who's done so much for me, than get anything for my- 
self." 

So when the collection was made after the Missionary 
meeting in the school-room, the half-crown was slipped into 
the plate by Mary, whose heart was full of desire that all 



"it won't go in." 

whom she could reach might know the preciousness of the 
Saviour who had redeemed her unto everlasting life. 

Which of the three ways of giving is yours 1 Are you 
giving to the plate? Giving to the collector? or "Giving 
unto the Lord!" 



" IT WONT GO IN." 

I DARE say you have sometimes found odd thuigs in Mis- 
sionary boxes, when you have seen them opened ; and that 
you have wondered who put them in. In some schools there 
is, I suspect, a wrongly-disposed boy, who slips in buttons 
instead of fourpenny pieces, and chuckles to himself when 
he sees them come out again among honest coins of the 
realm; and I fear that now and then a thoughtless girl 
has had to do with the imprisonment of pins or stray 
needles, which last would have been better employed in 
sewing on the said buttons than in keeping company with 
them in an abode intended only to receive her Majesty's 
coin. 

I never like to see this sort of thing. It always makes me 
feel sure that some one has been at work who looks upon the 
matter as " good fun," and who does not remember that work 
for God should be regarded very reverently ; and that unless 
Missionary contributions are offered for His sake, and to send 
abroad the news of His dear Son's salvation, they can bring no 
blessing on the giver. So,mind that y(mrespedyoiir Missionary 



boxes ; for if they mean anything, and if you mean anything 
in having them, it is that a very sacred message is to be sent 
out by you in a very sacred Name, and that in this work 
there must be no trifling. 

I heard some time ago, however, of a very odd contribu- 
tion which was made in the Missionary church of Sigra, near 
Benares, with an earnest and honest desire on the part of the 
givers that it might be of some use. 

In this church a box is always kept at the door to receive 
contributions for poor, sick, and infirm Christian natives who 
are unable to do anything for their own support ; and in re- 
gular attendance on the ministry there are the girls of the 
Orphan School, who, at the time of which I write were about 
thirty in number. 

A lady-teacher, then newly come to them from England, 
told them one day about children at home who thought of 
them, pitied them, and sent out money to support them ; and 
he let them know that for the comforts which they enjoyed — 
the nice clothes, the plentiful food, the happy home — ^they 
were many of them indebted to English sisters and brothers 
far over the sea, who sometimes gave up butter, sometimes 
sugar, sometimes other nice or pleasant things, in order to help 
some little unknown but not uncared-for Hindoo girl to learn 
the meaning of a happy home here, and to share the hope of 
a still happier home hereafter. 

Well, the Orphans talked and pondered over what they had 
heard, and thought to themselves that there must be some 
very kind and loving-hearted boys and girls in that wonderful 
England, which, although they only know it as a little bit of 
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an island on the map, seemed to be never tired of sending out 
good things — good men, good books, good news, good occu- 
pations — to its fSar-off property of India. 

" But why," they said to each other, " may not we try and 
do something too 1 We can't send back any return to those 
English children who give so much for us ; but are there not 
some poor or sick people whom we might help]" So they 
put their brown heads together, and debated what they might 
give, and to whom they might send help. Somebody thought 
of the box at the church door ; and they remembered that 
they often saw people putting money into it which they knew 
went to the suffering and infirm ; and they settled that into 
that box they would themselves cast a contiibution. 

But what could they give 1 They had no money, nor had 
they any separate properties of their own. They could not 
give their clothes, for these did not really belong to them, 
even if they could have parted with them ; and they in vain 
tried to think of something by which they might help for- 
ward their poor sick countrymen. 

At last a bright thought occurred to the girls. I do not 
know what " Where there's a will there's a way" sounds like 
in Hindostani ; but this picture will show you what it looked 
like the first time the Orphans, with their pretty white clothes 
over them, came to church after their consultation. 

" We have heard," they said to each other, " that these 
English children sometimes give up things to eat for our 
sakes ; we, too, might deny ourselves in that way, as we have 
nothing else to give. The rice which we have lor our meals 
is surely our own j and if we save it, instead of eating as 



mticli as we Would like, we might put tliat into the dhurch 
box as the English children do their butter and sugar. 

So when, after service, the Missionary who had been preach- 
ing went down the aisle, he was not a little surprised to see 
the Orphans crowding round the collecting-box, and engaged 
in stuffing as much rice into its open mouth as would have 
suffocated it had it been a live thing, and which, as it was 
not, could not be pushed in without much difficulty. " It 
won't go in !" they said, after a minute or two; "what are 
we to dor 

He listened very gravely to their recital, after explaining to 
them that, as the box was not designed for a rice-basket, they 
had better pause in their efforts to stuff in any more ; and on 
hearing their story promised to give them every Sunday, if 
they had done their lessons well in the week, a small coin 
which they should have the pleasure of putting in, instead of 
the rice, " every bit from themselves,'' for the sick and poor 
Christians who received assistance out of the box. 

I believe that he also explained to them, that when in 
England, children give up things to eat for the Missionary 
cause, they are in the habit of putting their money value into 
the missionary boxes, and not butter, sugar, or honey, as the 
case may be ! And perhaps these Orphan girls in return may 
send back to us a reminder that it is in denying ourselves, 
and in giving " every bUfrom owselves/* that the blessing of 
giving is really enjoyed. 



ON THE OTHER SIDE 



Hurrah for the sea and the sunny sands ! 

We have all been down to the water's brim, 
"Writing initials, and washing our hands, 

And coaxing Eover to dive and swim. 

We built a castle by that red boat, 

And a wave, like some jealous lord of the manor, 
Stormed all the defences, and filled the moat. 

And swept down our fort with its sea- weed banner. 

And the other evening we made a fire 

With some of the wood washed up by the waves ; 
And watched the tide rising higher and higher. 

And played at being smugglers inside the cavea. 

And only last week, when the storm was over 

Which wrecked a vessel — the south wind blew so— 

That rock was an island we had to discover, 
And we called ourselves Friday and Bobinson Ciusoe I 



ON THE OTHEB SIDE. 



By the sea we are always finding treasures ; 

And on Willy's birthday we went for a row : 
That was the greatest of all our pleasures, 

Except what happened a month ago, 



It was Sunday, and all of us — Mary, and Harry, 
And Willy, and I — looking over the bay, 

Were talking, and wishing blue waves could carry 
A story from thousands of miles away. 



And Mary said she would like to float, 

To the place in the hymn — ^to the coral strand ; 

And on and on in a beautiful boat 
To where Afric's fountains pour golden sand. 



But Willy wanted a man-of-war. 

And to go to India, and wear a sword. 

And to ride an elephant ever so far, 

Through wild-beast jungles all unexplored. 



And Harry said he would like to sail 
On a wonderM cruise to the Arctic seas ; 

To fight with the bears, and to catch a whale, 
And to climb the icebergs instead of trees. 
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ON THE OTHER SIDE. 



And while we were all four talking and thinking, 
Some one stood still who was passing near ; 

And he stopped to look as the sun was sinking, 
Where the glory-colours shone bright and clear : 



And he asked if we saw how the waves were glistening 

In purple and Tiolet far away : 
I remembered then, as we all stood listening, 

He had preached in church but the other day. 

And I knew his voice when he spoke of the glory, 
Of the sunset colours all crimson and gold : 

And when Mary asked him to tell us a story. 
He did not think we were rude or bold ; 



Not even when Harry told every word 
Of all we were wishing before he came, 

About bears and icebergs, and Willy's sword ; 
For he told us he once had wished just the same : 

And he said he had sailed away at last. 

To palmy groves by a distant sea ; 
And when Willy asked if he climbed the mast. 

He said; as well as he climbs a tree. 



ON THB OTHER SIDE. 



And oh, he told us such heautiful things, 
About tiger-hunters and fire-flies glancing, 

And of tropical birds with bright rainbow-wings, 
And of heathen idols, and worshippers dancing. 



We begged him to stay and to tell us more ; 

And Mary whispered, " Come every day T* 
We liked so to hear of the cocoa-nut shore, 

And of other children so far away. 



But he said he must soon go back again, 
And teach the people of Christ and God 

In his palm-roofed church on a distant plain. 
Where a heathen temple at first had stood. 



And then he told us, before he went. 

He would like us sometimes, in sunset hours, 

To think of the children whose lives are spent 
In countries thousands of miles from ours. 



He said while we play on this spreading sand. 
Building castles, and writing our names, 

The sea is washing a distant strand. 
Where children are slain in the idol games : 



ON THE OTHER SIDE. 



That while we are dimbing the rocks and singing. 
Playing at hide-and-seek in the caves, 

Weeping mothers their hands are wringing, 
For litUe ones torn from their sides as slaves : 



That we are being told about God in heaven, 
Who loves to give us these happy times, 

But that no glad tidings to them are given, 
^0 Bible stories or Sabbath chimes. 



And he said, " When your days have been full of gladness, 
When your play is over, and evening comes, 

Think of the thousands who die in sadness. 
And pray for the children in heathen homes. 



" And when the wind blows, and the great white horses 
Eoll in from the seas where the tall ships ride, 

Remember, Willy, our Captain's forces 
Are bearing His flag to the other side." 



That was a whole long month ago : 

How sorry we were when our talk was over ! 
We have been having a good time now : 

— ^Hany is throwing out sticks for Rover : 



ox THE OTHER SU>B. 

And Willy is sailing his grand new boat ; 

And Mary is filling her box with shells ; 
And I am thinking, and looking out 

From the rocks against which the tide-wave swells. 

Thinking and wond'ring — ^wond'ring and thinking ; 

Far in the distance the white ships ride ; 
Far in the- west the red sun is sinking, 

To shine by-and-by on the other side. 

Oh loving Lord Christ, who art high in heaven. 
For the children over the seas I pray : 

L6t Thy good Spirit to them be given, 
Shine on their darkness, and give them day I 

Bless those who away from our shores are sailing, 
Who bear Thy message across the tide ; 

Let them find that Thy promise is never-£Euling 
And bring them safe to the other side 1 




ROOTS, SHOOTS, AND FRUITS. 




ROOTS. 

JPRIL showers bring May flowers ;** and when May 
comes it brings you the golds and the violets, 
the lilacs and the laburnums^ the blackthorn and 
the whitethorn, and in the orchard country, the sheets of 
apple-blossoms out over the land, like the snow with the sunset 
on it. I think that it must be remembrances of these, as they 
used to blossom over the valleys in our old home, which have 
set the words at the head of this page going in my ears ; 
and so many thoughts have taken root in my mind concerning 
them, that I think my readers ought to have the fruits, espe- 
cially as any time in the year for gathering them in will do. 

Many of you have gardens of your own ; and it may be 
that some who have no gardens have a plant in a flower-pot 
on the window-sill, and take great pains to water it and to 
nurse it. But, suppose you were to go out and gather some 
flowers, no matter how beautiful, and were to stick them into 
the soil just as they were, would they grow 1 Even if they looked 
bright and gay for a few hours^ what would they look like the 
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next dayl Would it not be true of them that, "having no 
roots, they immediately withered away." 

Now there are many verses in the Bible which tell us that 
God loves to look at each of our hearts — ^yours and mine — ^as 
gardens in which He desires that precious seed should take 
root downward, and bear fruit upward foif His glory. " Thou 
shalt be Hke a watered garden," He says ; and St. Paul writes, 
" Ye are Grod's husbandry ;" and the Lord Jesus himself says, 
" Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit." 

And as the roots are the first part of our concern as regards 
plants, let us ask in what soil, if they are indeed to be fruit- 
bearing, these are to be planted. St. Paul says, " If &e root 
be holy, the branches also are holy." 

I was reading lately, in a book about gardening, that almost 
everything depends upon the roots having good soil; and that 
plants taking root in a bad or wrong soil will not bring forth 
frruit. And this reminded me of words telling us in what soil 
the plants of our Heavenly Father are to be planted : " Being 
rooted and grounded in love" Do you know where to find 
these words 1 And do you know, or have you ever stopped 
to think of, what they exactly mean? 

They just mean this, that nothing that we can do, and no 
life that we can live, can be really pleasing to our Father un- 
less the roots of that life are grounded in our knowing and 
believing the love which the Father hath to us in giving His 
Son for us. "We may be goodnatured, busy, kind, and a great 
many other pleasant things, but if we have not taken firm 
hold of God's love to us in giving Jesus to die for us, if we 
have not seen what Christ did in thus laying down His life 
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for US, if we have not laid our sins on Jesus who first loved 
us, good nature, kindness, diligence, and even outside religion, 
are — pleasant to look at as long as they last, hut, having no 
roots, withering away uitder the first hot sun of temptation, 
or shrivelling up at the first cold wind of " heing laughed at." 

A poor North West American Indian had struck his roots 
firmly in this soil, of whom a Missionary wrote from English 
River: — 

" A poor Chippewyan, with only one hand, at my first visit 
to Frog Portage, followed me ahout to every place at which I 
spoke, and shed tears at the Gospel story — rejoicing my heart 
hy saying, in Cree, * I know that Jesus loves me.' " 

Frog Portage is not a very beautiful name, hut the poor 
Indian's song at Frog Portage was a very beautiful song : " I 
know that Jesus loves me." 

So, dear young readers, look to the soil in which, if yott 
wish to bear fruit to the glory of your Father, you are strik- 
ing root. Read what is said in the Bible about those who 
only seem to be religious, and whose roots are wrapped round 
the thing of this life : " He is green before the sun, and his 
branch shooteth forth in his garden;" but "his roots are 
wrapped about the heap, and seeth the place of stones," 
" whose hope shall be cut ofiF." Take care that God's love in 
giving His dear Son is at the bottom of all your life. Let 
" who loved me and gave himself for me" be the motive and 
reason of all you do. Then you will understand what it is 
to be " rooted and grounded in love." 
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SHOOTS. 

Kow about the shoots. 

Long ago, when we were all children, I remember how 
delighted we were at moving into a new home. We made 
all sorts of plans as we talked over our house together. We 
would have tea in the arbour at the bottom of the garden, 
we would run races up and down the terrace ; above all, we 
would each one take so much pains about the little gardens 
which had been marked out for us, that they should in time 
become something very different from the brown beds of 
earth, with crops of weeds and a fruit-harvest of stones, which 
they then were. 

I remember my own flower-bed so well. It was on a very 
steep bit of hill, by the path which ,we always took to go to 
Church on Sundays ; and I remember saving up my pocket- 
money and buying a dwarf rose and two chrysanthemums by 
way of starting in the flower line. But what delighted me 
most was a present, which was kindly sent me by one of my 
cousins, of some strawberry plants all ready for setting. These 
I joyfully planted all round the flower-bed, only troubled by 
thinking what a long time I should have to wait — ^all the 
way from autumn to summer — before seeing the rich ripe 
strawberries which I already began to fancy reddening under 
the leaves. 

Well, all through the winter I looked lovingly at my plants ; 
and as February passed away, and March and April began to 
unlock buds and leaves and flowers, which had been closed 
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nnder the lock and key of the wintry frost, I was delighted 
to see that they were sending out shoots and creeping tendrils 
which more and more covered the border of the flower-bed. 
Indeed, by and by these shoots became so vigorous, and, as 
June advanced, the leaves became so large £ind plentiful, that 
I began to think my crop of strawberries would be a very fine 
one ; and when some strawberry flowers made their appearance 
I was even more delighted than when a bee had done me the 
honour of stopping for some time in my garden, making me 
quite sure that he must have found some honey worth men- 
tioning in the flowers which I had planted myself. 

At last, however, I began to grow a little anxious. Straw- 
berries had come in. I knew it, first from seeing them in the 
shops in little carefully-packed baskets, and later, from eating 
some which we shared one evening when we had tea out of 
doors on the lawn. Yes, strawberries had come in ; but my 
strawbenies had not come out. That was the trouble ; and 
what was more, although the leaves and suckers seemed 
stronger and more plentiful than ever, I could not make out 
that any fruit was to reward my hopes at the end. At last, 
after a long search which we made under the leaves where 
the blossoms had appeared, two or three feeble strawberries 
were discovered close to the ground. They were very white, 
as if they had grown pale with anxiety lest they should never 
come out after all ; and though I waited and waited to gather 
them, in hopes that the Devonshire sunshine would bring a 
little colour as it fell upon them, they never flushed into any- 
thing like ripeness. So, instead of giving presents of straw- 
berries from my garden to my brothers and sisters, I was 
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obliged to content myself with humbly and thankfully shar- 
ing those which were bought for us from the gardens of other 
people more fortunate than I. 

Kow, can you tell the reason of my fruitless plants? I 
could not make it out then ; but a good gardener would have 
told me in a minute. He would have said, "All the strength 
of these plants has gone into these shoots and leaves. You 
have not seen that these were taking the nourishment, and so 
there has been no real fruit. They should have been pruned 
in time." 

Well, is it not amongst us, now and then, much as it was 
with my strawberries ? 

Desires to eerve God, to please Him, to give all to Him who 
gave His Son for us, are beautiful, hopeful shoots from a root 
planted in the soil of which we were speaking — from a plant 
rooted and grounded in the love of God. But then, all the 
strength and energy of the plant must not go into desires, but 
rather into trying that those desires shall turn to account, that 
there shall be finiit 

*^I slwuld like to 5e" is a shoot which often promises well. 
" / should like tobeo. comfort to others !" " I should like to he 
making my home happier !" ^^ I should like to he loving and 
dutiful to my parents !" ** 1 should like to he a kind, helpful 
brother, or sister ! " "7 shoM like to he a true, earnest, useful 
Christian !" '^7 should like to give my life to Jesus, who gave 
His for me." All well ! These are holy wishes. They are 
the shoots which must spring forth from every rightly-rooted 
plant ; but then, the fulfilment of these desires must be fruit 
which shall follow them. First shoots : then fruits. 
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Somo desires which may seem to spring from good roots are 
not really what will bring forth fruit. " I should like to be 
a Missionary !" said a boy, who had been attending a Mis- 
sionary meeting, to his friend. But then, it was because he 
had heard that at Sierra Leone pineapples are sold at a penny 
apiece, and oranges at twelve for a penny. " So should I," 
answered his companion. But then, it was because he had 
been hearing of a crocodile hunt, and thought that it would 
be grand fun to join in such an expedition. " I should like 
to be a Missionary !" said another ; it was because he had be- 
lieved in the love of God in sending His Son to die for him 
and for all the world ; and the desire did not stop with being 
a desire, but went into his life, and he became one of the most 
earnest Missionaries ever sent out to bring this knowledge to 
heathen lands. 

So let your desires end in fniits. 

III. 

FRUITS. 

And now, in the last place, what are these fruits ? "We have 
the whole cluster named for us by St. Paul : " But the fruit 
of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance." 

Only once were all these fruits perfectly brought forth in 
this sinful world, where they grow indeed in a foreign climate. 
You know who it was who pleased the Father perfectly, and 
who knew no sin. Jesus alone ever did "always the things 
which pleased Him." 

But I cannot stay to talk of them all. Each one is such a 
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beautiful firuit that I advise you to think about it by yourself, 
and see all that is said about it in the Bible. . 

At the first, bowever, let us stop for a minute. Does it seem 
strange to you that the plant "rooted and grounded in love " 
should have love for the first of its &uits ? 

But is it not exactly what wa might expect ? Our being 
rooted in the belief of our Father^s great love to us makes us 
bring forth, as the very first fruit of all^ love to Him — Ml, 
overflowing love and gratitude — and love to all around. Ee- 
membering His unspeakable Gift, we say : 

*J Were the whole reahn of nature mine, 
That were an ofifering far too small ; 
Love 80 amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all." 

In old days there was a certain Count Zinzendorf, who was 
the founder of the Moravian Church and of the great Mora- 
vian Missions. The beginning of his giving his heart, liis 
life, and his wealth to God was this. He saw, when travel- 
ing, a picture of Jesus Christ upon the cross. Underneath it 
were these words : 

** Sinner, J suffered thus for thee : 
What hast thou done for Me ? " 

Ah ! that is a question for you and for us all : " What hast 
thou done for Me?" Ask it honestly, and as in that loving 
Saviour's presence you will one day have to answer it — What 
fruit are you bringing forth for Him who gave Himself for 
you] 

I think there are three grand ways, which by the help of 
God's Holy Spirit (and without His help no fniit can be 
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bronght forth at all) will prevent the strength of the plant 
from being lost in mere shoots and leaves ; and the first goes 
into both the last. 

The first is p-ayer. 

The second is effort — real earnest «/or/-— and prayer. 

The third is self-denial and prayer. 

Pray about every wish you have to please God — to do work 
for Him and to please Him. ,^ffty-i^bout other people's work. 
That will make you long to have work of your own to pray 
about. Don't think any wish to do good too small to pray 
about. God does not think the smallest fruit blossom in the 
orchard too small for Him to send it sun and rain and dew. I 
believe the old proverb, " Well prayed is half done." If yon 
want to be useful and a comfort at home, tell Him all about 
it. If you want to help some one who is in .trouble, tell 
Him about that too. If you want to help in Missionary 
work, tell Him of that also, and ask him to show you how. 

Then we must go on to do as well as to pray. If you love 
your parents very much, you do not stop short with saying 
"Oh, mother, I do love you so !" " Oh, father, I do want so 
much to be a comfort to you !" and then let them go up and 
down stairs when you could go for them, and have little trou- 
bles which you could spare th'em. And just in the same 
way, if we truly love Him who first loved us, we shall try 
and work for Him. There are plenty of ways in which we 
can all do this. Take up the first duty, whether it be learn- 
ing your lessons, or taking care of little brothers and sisters, 
or going through evory-day tasks, and do it for love to Him 
who loves you. God puts our work for us to do in the order 
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in which He intends us to do it. He does not want yon to 
wait to be grown up, or to wait to be a Missionary, or to wait 
for something different to happen to you, before you give 
yourself to bearing fruit for Him. Begin directly, and say, 
" Lord, what will thou have me to do ?" and remember that 
everything may be turned to fruit-bearing directly that .love 
to Jesus becomes the mainspring of all your life. 

" Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit." 

Are we laving much 1 Then we shall be willing to denij 
ourselves for Jesus. Have you ever known yet what it was 
to deny yourself for His sake 1 Have you ever given up any- 
thing you had, or could have had, for Him ? He does not 
despise little self-denials. 

One day there came into our Sunday School a very little 
boy. He was about four years old, and he had a greats 
treasure in his hand. It was a horse-chestnut. He was not 
a country child, but a town child, and he had not lived quite 
long enough in the world to have found out that, beautiful 
things as they are, horse-chestnuts are common enough. He 
was delighted with the glossy smooth plaything, and then I 
saw him look up, as he passed the superintendent's desk, 
with a pleasant face, for the smile of welcome into school. 
First he looked at the chestnut, then at the superintendent } 
once more at his treasure, then again at the teacher. Then 
he came up, and with both his hands put the chestnut into 
the hands of the superintendent, and said, '' Me give that to 
'oo I" 

Do you think his friend replied " How can you bring me 
such a silly present? I could get hundreds of them if I 
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wanted ; bnt it is not worth having !" Ko ; there was 
real self-denial in little Harry's gift. It was given from a 
loving heart, and the chestnut was received with gentle 
thanks ; and when Harry was going out of school his teacher 
took it up with the words, " It's such a pretty present ; I'm 
going to take it home, and I shall think when I look at it 
that you gave it me." 

Now, I want you to be reminded by this, that though we 
may only be able to give very little oflferings to Jesus, He 
loves them, and prizes them if they come from love to 
Him. And what is more, if we never think of giving up 
anything for Him, I very much doubt there being any real 
love to Him as the soil from which our life springs. 

I so often hear of children begging their parents for 
pennies for the Missionary-box : I would rather hear of 
their saving pennies given to them for sugar-plums or marbles, 
and giving those for Christ's work, just as I would rather see 
them deny themselves of some indulgence or amusement — ^if 
by so doing they could make others better or happier — ^than 
talk a great deal of aU they would Hke to do. 

From Missionary stations abroad we get many a lesson in 
self-denial. Thus Mr. Allen, from Elita, in the African Yo- 
ruba Country, writes about his Missionary collectors' plans 
for filling their collecting-bags and boxes : — 

" I have seen some of the women keep fowls for this pur- 
pose, and some grow corn, yams, &c., and call it * ti Oluwa ' 
(the Lord's), which they hope to sell for theirs, and put the 
money in bags, pots, &c. 
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" There is one member who is a blacksmith. He set apart 
Monday for ' the Lord's.' Whatever he would earn that day 
he put aside. We also encouraged the children. A boy, being 
tempted by a fine cake, drew out a penny from his pocket : 
but when he remembered his box and the poor heathen, he 
avoided this temptation. He went and put this money in 
his box. Each of our children had a bag given them by Mrs. 
Hinderer. I observed two little boys one morning go to the 
waterside to catch those long-footed frogs for sale, in order to 
get something to put in their bags." 

There seems to be a Frog Portage at Yoruba, as well as 
in North West America, from this account. I wonder 
whether many English boys take as much pains as the 
Yorubans to fill their boxes, or whether they think they 
may leave it to their sisters. I wonder how many people 
in England think of setting apart every week a whole 
day's earnings as "the Lord's," as does the Yoruban black- 
smith. 

And again, both firstly and lastly, I would say, pray about 
these things. Of the school-children at a place called Doh- 
navur, in South Lidia, it was said to their Missionary : — 
" There is a great difference between these children and 
the other children of the village. The people say your child- 
ren not only learn the sacred books, but they learn to 
pray." 

And you, too, have been taught; but have you learrd to 
pray 1 If so, you will prove by your life that you are one of 
our Father's pleasant plants. Eoots, shoots, and fruits will 
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be growing up before Him and to His glory. And by and 
by will come the transplanting to a better and more beautiful 
climate. For they that are here planted in the house of the 
Lord, shall by and by flourish for ever in the courts of the 
house of OUT God. 




THE JUDGE AND THE BOY 

WHO LIVED IN THE 

TOWN OF THE WHITE FORTKESS. 



Which name do you like best — Kriiya, which means " fFcUer 
Springs" or Ak Hissan, which means " White Fmiress 9" 
They both belong to a town in Albania which is pitched like 
an eagle's nest on a high mountain chain situated to the east 
of the Adriatic sea, and to which a Missionary from Constan- 
tinople paid a visit in the early summer of last year. 

His name is Dr. Koelle ; and he went to sell Bibles to the 
Mohammedans belonging to that beautiful country, in the 
hope of bringing them to the knowledge that an inheritance 
in a still more beautiful country is promised to all those who 
believe in, and obey, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Mohammedans think themselves far above the hea- 
then, because they do not worship idols : but their religion 
is just as fedse and cruel, although so different. They look 
upon the Koran as their Bible^ and believe all the foolish and 
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impure things which it teaches. Let us see how Dr. Koelle 
got on in his first morning call. 

''After walking in the hazaar and conversing with 
various groups of Mohammedans, without selling any hooks, 
I went to the Cadi's house, who not only received me well 
hut also bought an entire Kew Testament and the life of 
Christ. 

" "We conversed together a great while, and also touched 
upon the translation of the Word of God into the various 
languages, and of cultivating them to that end. The learned 
judge said he was well aware that we Europeans paid much 
attention to the study of our own languages, whilst they, the 
Mohammedans, did not do so ; ' but,' continued he, * if you 
had to build a house in which you intended to live forty 
years, and another of which you knew that you would 
only enter it by one door to go out by the other, on 
which of these two houses would you devote the greater 
attention? I answered, 'Certainly on the former;' upon 
which he said, 'We act on the very same principle in 
our study of the languages ; for whilst we pay little at- 
tention to our native tongue, used only during the fleeting 
moments of our earthly life, we cultivate with the utmost 
diligence the heavenly language of the nobk Koran, the in- 
comparable Arabic, which is spoken throughout eternity." 

Do not you think that the learned judge judged wisely, 
according to what he believed 1 In a book which is not the 
Koran, the oldest book in the world, it is said " the fiEushion 
of this world passeth away ;" '* the things which are seen are 
temporal^ but the things which are not seen .are etemaL" 
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The Cadi of .^e White Fortress had been taught to think 
that Aiabic would be the language of Paradise; and so he 
toiled day and night to learn it well; and you and I, 
who know that the language in heaven will be that of those 
who " have washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb," do we give all our pains and eneigy to 
leain of Him, and in His word, by whom alone we can enter 
into that happy resting-place. 

I think that sometimes, when we are inclined to care very 
much for our amusements (»* enjoyments here, we may remem- 
ber the two houses of the judge who lives at the White 
Fortress, and ask ourselves whether we think most of " the 
earthly house of this tabernacle," most of our life in this pass- 
ing world, or of *Hhe house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens." 

Now we have heard how the wise Cadi received his morn- 
ing visitor, let us hear how a little boy in the bazaar, or place 
of buying and selling, considered himself as the most fortunate 
boy in the world on that very June morning of his meeting 
with the Missionary. 

" Taking up again my usual assortment of Turkish Scrip- 
tures, I passed through the bazaar, conversing with different 
parties, and selling several copies of the Gospels. One of 
these was to a Mohammedan boy of about twelve years ot 
age, who, after having heard that the price of the smallest 
copy was only eightpence, said with great glee, ' I will run 
home and fetch money for this one.' After having returned 
and paid his eightpence, he received &e book. But I shall 
not easily forget with what exfjtuisite delight he pressed it to 
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his bosom, and in the exuberance of his joj, called out^ as he 
ran away, * I have got the Gospel ! I have got the Gospel !' " 

You English boys and girls have " got the Gospel," you 
have had it ever since you can remember. Have you rejoiced 
at this possession 1 I do not mean only, have you been very 
pleased at having a Bible with a clasp and gilt edges as a pre- 
sent on your birthday, or as a prize in your class, but have 
you ever thanked God for having let you know how you may 
be saved by Jesus Christ ? 

If not, just be still now — ^now, before you put away this 
book, and think to yourself for a few minutes over the stories 
of the learned judge and the happy boy in the town of the 
White Fortress. 
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SUSY'S VISITOR. 

WITH A MEANING FOR THOSE WHO CAN FIND IT. 

From our new glass hive to my gaxdcn 

He is coming, that busy bee ; 
Perhaps he was begging my pardon 

When he buzz'd up so close to me. 
Yes, I can see him coming, 

Hark ! I can hear him now, 
Steadily, soberly humming 

Under that lowest bough. 

Think of his taking the trouble 

To come to flowers like mine, — 
My heart's-ease are not double, 

My roses are not fine ; 
And those are some common flowers 

Which I bought with my very o-svn money ; 
And yet in his working hours 

He is coming to them for honey. 

Our Squire has many grander, — 

Americans out in the park, 
A beautiful oleander, 

And a plant which blows in the dark. 
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Some have their leaves like satin. 
They are taller far than ours ; 

And their names are all in Latin, 
While mine are just " Susy's flowers.'' 

But in houses stiff and stately, 

Their grandeur is brought to pass ; 
The bees must wonder greatly, 

That they cannot get through the glass. 
I suppose they would find rich plunder 

On the other side of the pane, 
But I think they as soon would wonder 

How to get out again. 

But from this, oh, most busy hummer, 

You may carry off all you can ; 
You may come every day this summer, 

And work away. like a man ; 
Though, indeed, to speak more politely, 

I should say " work away like a bee /" 
Steadily, briskly, brightly, 

Better by far than we. 

That fuchsia sweet and pleasant — 

You have not sipped from it yet ; 
That rose was my birth-day present. 

And here is some mignonette ; 
And from all inside this border 

You may gather what you can find ; 
I'm afraid it's not qxiite in order, 

But I hope honey-bees don't mind. 
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And when you go back to our hive, 

And your working day is over, 
And your brother bees arrive 

From the distant fields of clover, 
You must say, if they want to be busy, 

And the day is hot and sunny, 
*' Close by there is little Susy, 

And she has flowers with honey." 

Tell them I like their coming. 

That I planted these stocks myself; 
That I want to hear them humming. 

Peeping about for pelf; 
After all you are working for me ; 

I think it will feel quite funny, 
When on Sunday evenings for tea, 

I gather my flowers in honey. 
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